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Congratulations,  graduate! 


Now  you're  going  places! 

Did  you  get  your  Carleton  degree  this  year?  Now  that  you've  graduated, 
you're  going  places — and  the  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association 
(CUAA)  is  here  to  help  you  get  started. 


As  a  grad,  you're  automatically  a  part  of  the  association — now  more  than 
1 00,000  members  worldwide.  Have  fun,  make  professional  contacts,  and 
stay  in  touch  with  old  friends  at  alumni  events  across  Canada.  Or  meet  up 
in  the  Carleton  Cafe,  your  online  community,  where  you  can  search  job 
postings,  tap  a  career  network,  or  find  info  about  the  Perks  of 
Membership — great  discounts  and  services  just  for  Carleton  grads. 

Drop  by  today  and  learn  all  about  your  Alumni  Association. 
Visit  us  online  at  carleton.ca/alumni. 
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UPFRONT 

The  science  of  attraction 

What  attracts  the  opposite  sex?  Advertisers  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  body  spray  and 
perfume  are  your  secret  weapons.  But  in  actuality,  the  world  of  attraction  is  ruled  by  chemistry, 
biology  and  psychology. 
By  Scott  Foster 

COVER  STORY 

For  better  or  for  worse... or  not  at  all 
The  changing  faces  of  love  and  marriage 

Love  and  marriage:  some  say  you  can  have  one  without  the  other.  Love,  marriage  and  family 
have  never  been  static  concepts — they  are  traditions  that  continually  change.  One  thing  is 
certain,  given  present  trends  they  will  only  continue  changing  in  the  future. 
By  Jim  Donnelly 

ALUMNI  PROFILES 
Uncovering  the  secrets  of  sex 

Sue  McGarvie,  BAHons/93,  has  been  a  practising  professional  sex  therapist  since  1992.  She 
provides  solution-based  therapy  where  her  patients  graduate  and  get  back  in  the  saddle  for 
less  than  it  costs  to  fix  your  car.  McGarvie  has  more  than  a  few  valuable  tips  to  share. 
By  Erin  Sweet 

Intimacy  for  sale 

Christine  Bruckert,  PhD/00,  researches  the  sex  industry.  Having  worked  as  a  stripper,  she  rejects 
the  feminist  analysis  of  sex  workers  as  victims,  and  approaches  the  industry  from  a  labour 
perspective.  Her  current  research  examines  how  sex  workers  and  their  clients  experience  sex 
and  intimacy. 
By  Amanda  Costen 
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May  divorce  be  with  you 

Divorce  happens,  albeit  for  a  number  of  complex  reasons,  and  is  now  part  of  the  marriage 
system.  Roderick  Phillips,  a  professor  in  the  department  of  history  specializing  in  the  history 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  explains  the  trends  of,  and  reasons  for,  divorce. 
By  Kris  Foster 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE 


A couple  of  years  ago,  love  was  pitched  as  a  theme  for  the  magazine,  and  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  like  an  old  curmudgeon,  I  dismissed  it.  I  couldn't  fath- 
om covering  love  for  an  entire  issue.  For  whatever  reason  that  word  only 
conjured  up  images  of  nubile  couples  walking  hand  in  hand  on  a  sun-drenched 
beach,  intermittently  kissing.  Blah.  That  was  quickly  followed  by  a  vision  of  me 
writing  Harlequin  romance  novels  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  My  mind  changed,  but 
so  did  the  theme  that  was  originally  suggested. 

At  some  point  during  the  planning  process  of  this  issue  I  got  past  romance  and 
love  being  synonymous  and  thought  about  relationship  life  cycles:  the  stuff  that 
comes  before,  during  and  after  love. 

I  remember  the  term  "love"  being  bandied  around  a  fair  bit  when  we  were  teen- 
agers. For  teens,  attraction  is  often  mistaken  for  love.  Attraction,  however,  is  often 
when  it  all  starts:  meeting,  dating,  courting,  etc.  The  next  step  identified  was  mar- 
riage. I  remember  the  first  time  a  friend  moved  past  attraction  into  marriage.  The 
wedding  invitation  had  my  name  on  it  and  was  the  first  time  an  invitation  arrived 
that  didn't  invite  my  parents  with  me  as  an  after-thought  guest:  "Yeah,  the  Fosters 
have  two  kids,  should  we  invite  them?"  That  first  wedding  also  resulted  in  another 
stage  in  the  relationship  life  cycle.  For  argument's  sake,  let's  say  their  first  bundle  of 
joy  arrived  one  year  after  the  nups  (more  accurately  it  was  a  few  months,  but  we'll 
skip  that  detail).  A  few  years  on,  and  a  number  of  grownup  weddings  later,  I  became 
aware  of  another  stage  in  the  game:  divorce.  It  seemed  tragic  when  the  news  spread 
that  a  perfect  union — and  aren't  they  all  perfect  unions  at  the  time — wasn't  so  per- 
fect. Each  stage  made  me  feel  wiser  and  more  grown  up  than  the  previous. 

Obviously  there  is  more  to  the  relationship  life  cycle  than  what's  outlined 
above,  but  in  a  nutshell  that's  what  this  issue  looks  at:  all  stages  of  a  relation- 
ship, the  good,  the  better  and  the  sometimes  inevitable.  To  focus  only  on  the 
romance,  bliss  and  glow,  would  be  an  incomplete  tale.  Speaking  of  incomplete, 
it  would  be  neglectful  of  me  not  to  mention  another  important  area  of  the  theme 
that's  covered  in  this  issue:  sex  and  intimacy.  Reader  discretion  advised. 

So,  as  you  flip  through  this  issue,  hopefully  you  will  think  back  fondly  on  some  of 
these  stages  in  your  own  life  and  discover  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  experts  on  this 
topic  at  Carleton — alumni  and  faculty  alike  had  much  to  contribute. 

This  may  be  one  subject  on  which  we  can  all  be  considered  experts  by  way  of 
our  individual  experiences. 


Kris  Foster 
Editor 
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FROM  THE  TOP 


A unique  feature  of  the  university  environment  is  the  enshrining  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  Admittedly,  the  protection  of  academic  freedom  means 
that  sometimes  assertions  are  made  and  research  directions  are  taken 
that  might  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  society.  However,  often  it  is  only  with 
the  benefit  of  hindsight  that  the  necessity  of  protecting  academic  freedom  be- 
comes obvious.  It  might  be  a  surprise  to  some  that  one  line  of  research  that  was 
endangered  without  such  protection  was  the  study  of  romantic  relationships 
and  sexuality. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  a  funding  chill  came  over  such  research  as  a  result  of  U.S. 
Senator  William  Proxmire's  inaugural  Golden  Fleece  awards — handed  out  to 
those  who  "fleeced"  the  U.S.  taxpayer  the  most — which  opened  with  an  "award"  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  funding  a  research  program  on  "why  people 
fall  in  love".  The  senator  argued  that  such  study  was  better  left  to  "poets  and 
mystics,  to  Irving  Berlin,  to  thousands  of  high  school  and  college  bull  sessions, 
Dear  Abby,  Ann  Landers. ..etc." 

Fortunately,  the  scientific  study  of  relationships,  romantic  love  and  sex  is  alive 
and  thriving.  It  has  even  expanded  to  include  analyses  of  how  positive  relation- 
ships contribute  to  our  ability  to  handle  the  challenges  we  face  in  everyday  life. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  is  interest  in  the  topic.  Take  a  look  at  the  grocery 
store's  magazine  rack  next  time  you're  out — you'll  see  all  sorts  of  advice:  how  to 
love  your  man,  what  women  want  in  a  relationship,  tips  on  having  great  sex.  Re- 
lationships are  important  to  most  of  us,  and  yet,  we  don't  always  find  ourselves 
in  "working"  relationships. 

Scientific  research  provides  us  with  insights  about  the  normal  processes  of 
love.  We  understand  how  love  changes  over  time  from  the  romantic  excitement 
that  totally  distracts  us  from  the  rest  of  life  to  the  companionate  love  that  keeps 
us  together  and  able  to  function.  We  know  more  about  the  personality  character- 
istics and  values  that  enhance  compatibility  and  result  in  sustainable  relation- 
ships. We  also  learn  about  what  doesn't  work,  and  leads  to  the  termination  of  the 
relationships;  or  when  the  relationship  is  not  terminated  but  probably  should 
be,  such  as  when  a  woman  accepts  abuse  from  her  partner  as  an  indication  of 
how  much  he  loves  her. 

Senator  Proxmire  was  also  derisive  of  scientific  research  examining  the  mat- 
ing behaviors  of  animals,  and  scoffed  at  studies  on  the  sexual  lives  of  Japanese 
quail  and  the  screw-worm  fly.  Yet,  considerable  research  in  the  biological  and 
life  sciences  has  focused  on  mating  and  sexual  behaviours  across  species,  rang- 
ing from  butterflies,  and  rodents,  to  primates.  Such  insights  are  important  for 
many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  involves  understanding  how  species  sur- 
vive and  adapt  to  changing  environmental  conditions.  Had  academic  freedom 
not  prevailed,  we  might  have  been  decades  behind  in  understanding  the  impacts 
of  climate  change. 

Of  course,  science  is  not  the  only  way  to  understand  intimacy  and  relation- 
ships. Our  dreams,  fantasies  and  imaginations  are  deeply  influenced  by  the  cul- 
tural depictions  of  relationships  that  we  derive  from  poetry,  art,  literature,  film 
and  music.  Cultural  products  provide  an  important  source  of  information,  they 
communicate  and  explore  many  of  our  unspoken  fears  and  fantasies,  and  allow 
us  to  better  understand  ourselves  and  the  people  we  love.  Yes,  science  is  impor- 
tant, and  when  coupled  with  the  humanities  we  are  able  to  truly  appreciate  the 
world  around  us. 

So,  as  you  read  this  issue  of  Carleton  University  Magazine  remember  that  aca- 
demic freedom  and  love  are  similar  in  that  you  never  know  where  they  might 
lead  you. 

Kim  Matheson 

Acting  Vice-President  (Research  and  International) 
Carleton  University 
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NEW  CHAIR  IN 
INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
Trevor  Findlay,  associate 
professor  of  international 
affairs  and  director  of  the 
Canadian  Centre  forTreaty 
Compliance  at  Carleton, 
was  appointed  as  the  first 
William  and  Jeanie  Barton 
Chair  in  International 
Affairs.  The  chair  is  being 
established  through  a  $3- 
million  gift  from  William 
Barton,  a  distinguished 
former  Canadian  diplomat. 
The  chair  is  housed  in  the 
Norman  Paterson  School  of  International  Affairs  (NPSIA). 

An  expert  on  nuclear  non-proliferation  and  arms  control, 
Findlay  is  also  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Centre  for  International 
Governance  Innovation  in  Waterloo,  ON,  where  he  directs 
research  on  global  nuclear  governance.  Findlay's  career  path 
includes  such  positions  as:  Australian  diplomat,  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Disarmament,  and 
appointments  at  the  Peace  Research  Centre  at  the  Australian 
National  University  and  the  Stockholm  International  Peace 
Research  Institute. 

"We  are  delighted  with  the  choice  of  Dr.  Findlay  as  the 
first  William  and  Jeanie  Barton  Chair  in  International 
Relations,"  says  Katherine  Graham,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Public  Affairs.  "His  appointment  will  help  inspire  a 
whole  new  generation  of  students  to  make  important 
and  knowledgeable  contributions  in  the  vital  field  of 
international  affairs." 

"At  a  time  when  issues  such  as  nuclear  non-proliferation 
and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  are  on  the  centre  stage, 
Dr.  Findlay  has  both  the  in-depth  knowledge  and  academic 
credentials  on  these  matters  to  make  him  an  exceptional 
choice  for  this  inaugural  chair,"  says  Fen  Hampson,  director 
of  NPSIA. 


NEW  DEAN  AT  SPROTT  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
Jerry  Tomberlin,  former  dean  of  the  John  Molson  School  of 
Business  at  Concordia  University,  has  been  selected  as  the 
new  dean  of  the  Sprott  School  of  Business.  His  appointment 
starts  on  July  1,  2008,  and  is  a  six-year  term.  He  replaces 
acting  dean  Roland  Thomas. 

"I  am  delighted  that  Dr.  Tomberlin  has  agreed  to  join  us 
at  Carleton  University,"  says  Samy  Mahmoud,  president  and 
vice-chancellor  pro  tempore.  "His  extensive  experience  in 
leading  an  established  business  school  and  proven  busi- 
ness acumen  will  provide  strong  leadership  for  the  first- 
rate  faculty  and  students  at  the  Sprott  School  of  Business." 

"The  Sprott  School  is  poised  to  assume  its  place  among 
the  leading  business  schools  of  Canada,  and  I'm  very  ex- 
cited about  the  prospect  of  working  with  students,  staff, 
faculty  and  the  administration  to  achieve  this  goal,"  says 
Tomberlin,  who  brings  many  years  of  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative experience  to  Carleton. 


A  NEW  CHAIR  FOR  THE  BOARD 

Jacques  Shore  is  the  new  chair  of  Carleton's  board  of  gov- 
ernors. Shore,  a  partner  with  the  national  law  firm  Gowl- 
ing  Lafleur  Henderson  LLP  in  Ottawa,  replaces  outgoing 
chair  David  Dunn,  BArch/76,  who  served  as  a  governor  on 
the  board  for  10  years.  Shore  joined  the  board  in  1999  and 
has  held  the  position  of  vice-chair  since  2006.  Shore  brings 
a  vast  amount  of  experience  to  the  university  and  will  pro- 
vide leadership  and  guidance  at  a  very  exciting  time  for 
Carleton  University. 

As  a  partner  in  his  law  firm's  Ottawa  office  since  1991, 
Shore  has  extensive  experience  in  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. He  has  advised  numerous  Canadian  and  international 
companies  and  has  acted  as  a  negotiator  on  many  business 
and  government-related  initiatives.  Shore  also  worked  on 
several  government  commissions  of  inquiry,  most  recently 
as  co-lead  counsel  to  the  Air  India  Victims  Families  Asso- 
ciation before  the  Federal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Bombing  of  Air  India  Flight  182. 

As  the  university  welcomes  a  new  chair,  Carleton  also 
thanks  Dunn  for  a  decade  of  service  and  dedication.  Dunn 
chaired  the  search  committee  that  selected  Carleton's  next 
president,  Roseann  Runte. 

READ  MORE  ONLINE 

Canada's  Capital  University  has  so  many  stories 
to  tell,  it's  hard  to  put  them  all  in  print.  Visit  the 
web  to  find  out  more  about  these  and  other 
exciting  stories.  CU  online!  magazine. carleton. ca 
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The  Sprott  School  is  poised 
to  assume  its  place  among 
the  leading  business  schools 
of  Canada,  and  I'm  very  excited 
about  the  prospect  of  working 
with  students,  staff,  faculty 
and  the  administration  to 
achieve  this  goal/' 

—  Dr.  Jerry  Tomberlin 


Sprott  welcomes  new  dean 


School 
of  Business 

Carleton 

"^F  UNIVERSITY 

Canada's  Capital  University 


The  Sprott  School  of  Business  is  pleased  to  announce  the 
appointment  Dr.  Jerry  Tomberlin  to  the  position  of  dean, 
effective  July  1,  2008. 

Dr.  Tomberlin  brings  many  years  of  teaching  and  administrative 
experience  to  Carleton.  A  professor  in  the  department  of  decision 
sciences  and  management  information  at  Concordia  University, 
he  served  as  dean  of  Concordia's  John  Molson  School  of  Business 
from  2001  to  2007. 

Since  he  joined  Concordia  in  1984,  Dr.  Tomberlin  has  held  a 
variety  of  positions  including  department  chair,  associate  dean 
of  Research  and  Graduate  Studies  as  well  as  External  Affairs, 
and  academic  director  of  the  MBA  program.  He  has  taught  at 
the  University  of  the  West  Indies,  Ecole  Superieur  des  Sciences 
Economiques  et  Commerciales  in  France,  and  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Tomberlin  has  provided  consulting  services  to  a  number  of 
major  organizations,  including  the  Royal  Bank,  General  Motors, 
NASA,  Statistics  Canada,  and  le  Bureau  de  la  statistique  du  Quebec. 

He  has  an  MA  and  PhD  in  statistics  from  Harvard,  a  Master  of 
Public  Health  in  Biostatistics  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
has  published  many  refereed  articles  and  conference  proceedings. 

sprott.carleton.ca 


LETTERS 


HEARTFELT  THANKS 
As  a  parent  of  a  young  son  working 
on  his  master's  in  architecture  at  Car- 
leton  University,  I  was  very  touched 
by,  and  extremely 
grateful  for,  the 
kind  generosity  of 
Dr.  David  Azrieli 
to  the  Carleton 
University  School 
of  Architecture. 
My  son  Richard 
Oliver  Smith 
has  always 
spoken  highly 
of  Dr.  Azrieli's 
extraordinary 
work — both  as  an  architect  and  as  a 
philanthropist. 

As  an  educator  myself,  in  the  field 
of  nursing,  I  know  how  important 
and  meaningful  education  is  and 
I  applaud  Dr.  Azrieli's  vision  and 
passion  to  support  architecture  and 
education. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  architecture 
faculty,  who  provide  a  high  calibre  of 
education  to  these  young  students  of 
architecture  at  Carleton  University. 


David  Azrieli,  MArch/97 


On  behalf  of  all  parents  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  architecture  program 
at  Carleton  University,  please  convey 
my  deepest  appreciation  to  Dr.  David 
Azrieli  and  his  foundation  for  this 
generous  donation. 

Thank  you, 
Vila  Smith 

SUSTAINABLE  SUCCESS 
I  am  a  Carleton  alumnus  that  has 
read  your  magazine  for  many  years. 
I  am  always  pleased  to  read  about 
other  graduates  and  to  hear  about 
the  growth  of  the  university.  The  last 
issue  on  architecture  made  me  want 
to  share  some  accomplishments  to 
represent  the  architectural  graduates 
of  1990 — a  year  that  seemed  to  be 
underrepresented  in  the  issue.  Often 
the  profession  gets  coverage  for  the 
high-profile  projects;  this  however, 
does  not  reflect  the  accomplishments 
occurring  at  all  levels  of  the  client 
base — including  lower  to  middle 
class. 

I  started  working  for  local  archi- 
tects in  Ottawa  in  1986  and  estab- 
lished my  own  practice  in  1996 — dur- 


ing this  time  there  have  been  many 
projects  that  have  impacted  my 
professional  life  and  helped  me  de- 
termine my  strengths  as  an  archi- 
tect. My  first  commission  was  for  a 
passionate  couple  that  allowed  me  to 
explore  sustainable  design  back  when 
it  wasn't  fashionable.  More  recently  I 
designed  and  developed  an  integrated 
community  in  the  Caribbean  that  is 
hurricane  resistant,  affordable  and 
sustainable.  Over  the  years  I  also 
managed  to  win  awards  for  sustain- 
able design  projects. 

Dextor  Anthony  Edwards,  BArch/90 
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af+raction 


BY  SCOTT  FOSTER 

Thousands  of  bikini-clad  women 
point  their  noses  to  the  wind 
as  they  desperately  try  to  track 
down  the  irresistible  scent  that  lin- 
gers in  the  hot  tropical  air. 

They  frantically  swim  and  run  to- 
ward the  source:  a  beach  where  a 
twenty-something  man  stands  on  the 
sand  holding  an  aerosol  can  of  scent- 
ed mystery  mist.  The  lone  lad  grins 
sheepishly  as  he  waves  the  can  around 
with  great  nonchalance,  spraying  end- 
less rings  of  the  good  stuff  around  his 
naked  torso. 

As  the  hordes  of  women  close  in  on  him, 
he  waits  for  what  might  happen  next... 

The  makers  of  this  T.V.  commercial 
would  have  gullible  male  viewers  be- 
lieve their  product  is  a  surefire  way 
to  attract  women.  While  no  cologne  or 
perfume  can  actually  guarantee  such 
an  enviable  result,  imagine  for  a  sec- 
ond that  humans  actually  had  a  built- 
in  ability  to  produce  and  randomly 
release  natural  love  potions,  referred 
to  by  scientists  as  sex  pheromones. 

"Imagine  the  chaos  that  would 
arise,"  exclaims  Gerald  Buchanan, 
chancellor's  professor  in  Carleton's 
department  of  chemistry. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately  for 
some,  this  T.V.  ad  is  not  based  in  real- 
ity. Only  insects  and  some  mammals 
rely  primarily  on  scented  natural 
chemicals  to  attract  their  mates.  For 
the  time  being,  we  can  maintain  or- 
der so  long  as  humans  remain  more 
complex  than  other  species.  We  are 
thought  to  be  more  complicated  be- 
cause there  are  several  biological, 
chemical  and  psychological  factors 
that  determine  to  whom  we  are  at- 
tracted, Buchanan  says. 


"COMMON  SCENTS" 
Nonetheless,  our  sense  of  smell  is  one 
part  of  the  larger  equation.  Ongoing  re- 
search suggests  there  is  at  least  a  pos- 
sibility that  humans  possess  phero- 
mones, or  natural  chemicals  that  elicit 
a  response  from  someone  else.  In  this 
case  that  response  could  resemble  one 
of  lust  and  attraction.  However,  the  ev- 
idence behind  these  claims  is  far  from 
the  sexy  fictitious  world  depicted  by 
perfume  makers.  In  reality,  the  likely 
proof  can  be  found  in  the  armpit  of  a 
man  who  has  just  finished  a  long  run. 
Some  researchers  claim  that  an- 


Gerald  Buchanan,  chancellor's  professor  in 
Carleton's  department  of  chemistry. 

drostadienone,  a  chemical  compound 
found  in  male  sweat,  resembles  a  hu- 
man pheromone  since  it  can  alter  a 
heterosexual  woman's  psychological 
and  physical  state.  Noam  Sobel,  as- 
sociate professor  of  psychology  at  UC 
Berkeley  and  director  of  the  Berkeley 


olfactory  research  program,  found 
that  exposure  to  the  male  compound 
can  brighten  a  woman's  mood  and 
even  lead  to  sexual  arousal.  Similarly, 
scientists  in  Pennsylvania  have  found 
that  a  mere  whiff  of  male  sweat  can 
reduce  tension  and  increase  relaxation 
among  women,  while  having  a  direct 
effect  on  the  release  of  a  hormone  that 
stimulates  ovulation. 

When  the  findings  of  these  studies 
were  made  public,  the  reaction  from 
industry  was  predictable:  cologne  and 
perfume  makers  scrambled  to  add  this 
alleged  "sex  chemical"  to  their  prod- 
ucts. But  contrary  to  some  of  the  com- 
mercials out  there,  there  is  no  hard 
evidence  that  humans  respond  to  the 
smell  of  androstadienone  or  any  other 
chemical  in  a  subliminal  or  instinctu- 
al way.  At  least,  not  like  the  way  many 
mammals  and  even  insects  respond  to 
pheromones,  says  Buchanan. 

Whether  such  chemical  compounds 
directly  influence  our  conscious  deci- 
sion to  start  a  romantic  relationship 
with  someone  is  still  up  for  debate, 
agrees  Jean-Guy  Godin,  former  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Science  and  chan- 
cellor's professor  in  the  department 
of  biology. 

Still,  Buchanan  and  Godin  acknowl- 
edge that  one  of  the  most  compelling 
studies  in  this  area  involves  sweat- 
soaked  T-shirts.  Swiss  researchers  in- 
structed a  group  of  male  participants 
to  wear  T-shirts  for  an  ample  amount 
of  time.  The  shirts  were  then  present- 
ed to  49  women  who  were  asked  to 
rank  the  smell  of  each  one,  based  on 
how  pleasant  they  found  each  scent. 
The  most  favoured  scents  were  those 
that  differed  most  from  each  woman's 
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Jean-Guy  Godin,  former  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Science  and  chancellor's  professor  in  the 
department  of  biology. 


FINDING  MR.  OR  MRS.  RIGHT  

Our  personality  type  may  help  decide 
whether  we  act  on  our  initial  attraction 
to  someone,  go  out  on  dates  with 
them  and  eventually  declare  them 
"Mr."  or  "Mrs.  Right".  John  Zelenski, 
associate  professor  in  the  department 
of  psychology,  studies  introverted  and 
extroverted  behaviour  in  what  has 
become  known  as  Carleton's  "happy 
lab".  He  suggests  that  extroverts  may 
be  more  apt  to  cultivate  social  bonds, 
including  love  interests,  which  could 
partially  explain  why  extroverts  generally 
report  to  be  happier  than  introverts. 
When  subjects  enter  his  lab,  Zelenski 
instructs  the  self-identified  introverts  to 
act  extroverted  while  socializing  with 
others.  Afterwards,  all  introverts  describe 
the  experience  as  a  "happy"  one.  So  the 
question  becomes,  why  aren't  introverts 
motivated  to  act  this  way  all  the  time? 

Says  Zelenski:  "One  theory  is  that  it's 
cognitively  exhausting  for  them  to  act 
out  of  character." 


own  scent.  Since  body  odour  types  are 
determined  by  genetics,  the  research- 
ers hypothesized  that  women  instinc- 
tively choose  a  mate  that  has  a  very 
different  genetic  makeup  from  their 
own.  This  minimizes  the  chance  that 
her  mate  is  a  close  relative.  In  turn, 
this  also  reduces  the  chance  that  the 
couple's  children  will  inherit  genetic 
defects,  explains  Godin. 

Another  interpretation  is  that  wom- 
en may  instinctively  choose  a  man 
with  a  different  genotype  than  her 
own.  For  it  is  this  genotype  that  may 
be  linked  to  an  immune  system  which 
possesses  something  hers  does  not,  in- 
creasing the  chance  that  her  children 
will  be  strong  and  healthy. 

Godin  says  a  variation  on  the  origi- 
nal T-shirt  study  reveals  even  more 
findings.  For  example,  those  women 
who  were  taking  birth  control  pills  or 
not  ovulating  would  be  more  likely  to 
choose  scents  that  are  similar  to  their 
own,  suggesting  that  sex  hormones  in 
the  pill  (which  physiologically  simu- 
lates pregnancy)  may  interfere  with 
natural  mate  choice  based  on  the  part- 
ner's bodily  odours. 

"This  group  is  subconsciously  de- 
claring they  are  not  available  to  pro- 
create," says  Godin.  "Therefore,  mask- 
ing natural  body  odours  with  artificial 
perfume  or  cologne  may  well  have 
similar  consequences." 

The  findings  of  the  "smelly  T-shirt 
study"  are  in  line  with  the  behaviour 
of  other  vertebrates,  such  as  mice  and 
fish,  which  can  detect  and  use  body 
odours  that  originate  from  the  major 
histocompatibility  complex  (MHC)  in 
mate  choice.  This  genetic  control  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  body's  im- 
mune responses  and  the  type  of  body 
odour  produced  by  that  vertebrate, 
explains  Godin.  Studies  on  mice  show 
these  rodents  use  the  MHC  as  a  mating 
guide.  Further  studies  refer  to  an  ol- 
factory receptor  in  mice  that  is  used  to 
detect  pheromones.  The  same  receptor 
is  believed  to  exist  in  the  human  nose, 
providing  some  evidence  that  humans 
can  detect  pheromones  too.  However, 


others  argue  that  this  receptor  has  no 
nerve  connection  to  the  brain. 

SHOW  ME  THE  MONEY 
Of  course,  smells  aren't  everything, 
particularly  in  the  modern-day  lives  of 
men  and  women,  says  Buchanan. 

"There  are  other  criteria  we  use  to 
select  mates,  such  as  intelligence,"  he 
says.  "While  the  smart  guys  may  not 
necessarily  be  'hunks',  they  may  be  seen 
by  women  to  be  better  caregivers  who 
can  ensure  greater  economic  stability." 

Indeed,  there  are  several  "resource- 
based  mating  choices"  that  are  made 
by  women  that  may  be  based  on  an 
underlying  aim  to  ensure  her  family's 
survival  and  longevity,  says  Godin. 
"Such  resources  provisioned  by  a  cho- 
sen mate  may  include  food,  shelter, 
protection  and  money." 

Certain  traits  in  males,  such  as 
physical  attributes  that  include  a  tall- 
er-than-average  body  and  symmetrical 
facial  features,  may  be  correlated  with 
a  man's  ability  to  provide  resources — 
not  to  mention  desirable  male  genes 
that  may  be  most  capable  of  produc- 
ing healthy  children. 

These  theories  really  fall  into  the 
area  of  evolutionary  psychology,  says 
John  Zelenski,  associate  professor  in 
the  department  of  psychology  at  Car- 
leton.  Psychological  perceptions  of 
health,  according  to  some  researchers 
in  this  field,  are  manifested  in  a  wom- 
an with  a  70  per  cent  waist-to-hip  ra- 
tio and  men  with  rugged  features  that 
suggest  a  strong  supply  of  testoster- 
one in  their  blood.  Waist-to-hip  ratio 
is  important  for  the  successful  birth 
of  a  baby.  It  may  also  signify  higher 
fertility.  Rugged  looking  men,  the  the- 
ory goes,  have  high  testosterone  levels, 
which  may  mean  they  have  stronger 
immune  systems. 

A  lot  may  also  be  said  about  a  man's 
body  symmetry,  says  Godin.  One  recent 
study  published  in  Nature  involved  re- 
searchers who  filmed  young  male  danc- 
ers in  Jamaica,  analyzing  their  dance 
moves  and  their  body  symmetry.  Films 
of  individual  male  dancers  were  pre- 
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sented  to  individual  female  subjects, 
who  were  asked  to  rank  them  in  terms 
of  dance  ability  and  body  symmetry. 

"The  researchers  found  the  women 
were  most  attracted  to  the  best  male 
dancers,  who  also  happened  to  be  the 
most  symmetrical  anatomically,"  ex- 
plains Godin.  "This  study  revealed  a 
positive  correlation  between  a  man's 
dancing  ability  and  his  body  sym- 
metry. Since  body  symmetry  is  de- 
termined by  genetics  (which  reflects 
developmental  stability),  the  better 
dancers  were  likely  to  possess  more 
desirable  genes." 

A  male  may  have  good  genes,  but  how 
does  he  advertise  them?  One  way  may 


be  good  symmetry,  with 
no  obvious  deformities 
and  no  obvious  diseas- 
es, adds  Godin.  "There- 
fore, body  symmetry  re- 
veals good  health.  Genes 
play  a  role  in  longevity,  so  the 
longer  someone  lives,  the  more  (chil- 
dren) they  can  potentially  produce  in 
a  lifetime." 

LOOK  INTO  MY  EYES... 
The  science  of  attraction  cannot  be  ex- 
plained without  looking  upstairs,  re- 
searchers agree.  In  fact,  there  is  an  awful 
lot  going  on  in  the  brain  that  determines 
with  whom  we  might  get  together. 


HUMANS  LOVING  ROBOTS? 


In  the  future,  the  science  behind  our  romantic  attraction  to  one  another 
may  have  to  be  redefined. 

According  to  one  academic  researcher  who  studies  artificial 
intelligence,  some  humans  will  have  robot  lovers  by  2050.  According  to  David  Levy, 
author  of  Love  and  Sex  with  Robots:  The  Evolution  of  Human-Robot  Relationships, 
the  rapid  advance  of  robotics  technology  will  allow  for  the  creation  of  robots  that  will 
look,  act  and  talk  like  humans.  Levy's  work  has  been  described  as  "a  rounded  cultural, 
historical  and  technological  survey  of  why  this  is  the  way  of  the  future." 
However,  others  do  not  see  such  a  thing  happening  any  time  soon. 
"It's  true  that  we  are  already  making  significant  progress  in  robot  designs,"  says  Jurek 
Sasiadek,  professor  of  aerospace  engineering  in  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  and  Design. 
"We  will  be  able  to  build  robots  with  some  degree  of  intelligence.  But  this  all  depends  on 
your  definition  of  intelligence.  We  will  be  nowhere  close  to  (replicating)  the  human  mind  or 
brain  (in  the  near  future). ..certainly  not  by  2050.  In  fact,  we  may  never  achieve  this." 


One  recent  study 
conducted  in  New 
York  involved  get- 
ting random  strang- 
ers of  the  opposite 
sex  into  a  room  to 
socialize,  explains 
Zelenski,  who  conducts  similar  social 
psychology  experiments  that  observe 
introverted  and  extroverted  behaviour. 
The  New  York  researchers  asked  the 
strangers  to  pair  off  and  tell  each  oth- 
er personal  details  about  themselves. 
They  were  then  told  to  stare  into  each 
other's  eyes  for  two  minutes.  After 
the  encounter  most  of  the  couples  re- 
ported feelings  of  attraction  and  one 
couple  went  on  to  marry. 

In  some  ways,  science  may  give  the 
dating  crowd  among  us  some  useful  tips 
when  preparing  for  a  night  on  the  town: 

1)  Consider  skipping  the  cologne, 
perfume  or  deodorant  and  letting 
your  true  scent  shine  through. 

2)  Remember  that  opposites  (at  least 
genetic  ones)  probably  do  attract. 

3)  Before  leaving  your  home,  prac- 
tise a  few  of  your  best  dance  moves. 

4)  Don't  hesitate  to  let  your  date  in 
on  a  few  intimate  secrets. 

Finally,  it  may  be  safe  to  regard  these 
tips  as  ones  which  are  based  on  scien- 
tific research.  But  remember:  love  is  not, 
and  never  will  be,  an  exact  science.  ■ 

Scott  Foster,  MJ/01,  is  an  Ottawa  writer. 
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The  changing  faces 
f  love  and  marriage 


BY  JIM  DONNELLY 


When  Diana  Majury,  associ- 
ate professor  in  Carleton's 
department  of  law,  says  she 
isn't  getting  married  anytime  soon, 
you'd  be  wise  to  take  her  at  her  word. 
After  all,  the  longtime  Carleton  profes- 
sor and  women's  rights  advocate  says 
her  view  of  the  centuries-old  institu- 
tion has  been  coloured,  somewhat,  by 
her  research  and  life  experiences. 

"I'm  a  marriage  resister,"  says  Ma- 
jury with  a  smile.  Her  specializations 
include  feminist  legal  theory,  human 
rights  and  family  law. 

"I  understand  the  desire  to  ac- 
knowledge one's  relationship  public- 
ly, and  the  commitment  and  all  that — 
I  get  those  things,"  continues  Majury. 
"What  I  don't  understand  is  why  one 
wants  to  participate  in  an  institution 
that  has  been  so  oppressive  to  wom- 
en, historically. 

"And  that's  what  marriage  was 
about." 

Indeed,  Majury's  experiences  with 
family,  love  and  marriage — like  any- 
one in  our  society — involve  both  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  But 
like  a  growing  number  of  Canadians, 
she's  banished  the  thought  of  getting 
hitched  despite  being  in  a  secure,  com- 
mitted relationship. 


And  that's  a  notion  that  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground,  albeit  slowly.  Since 
1981,  the  number  of  common-law  part- 
nerships in  Canada  has  jumped  from 
6  per  cent  of  all  couples  to  around  14 
per  cent  in  2005,  according  to  Statis- 
tics Canada.  At  the  same  time,  despite 
these  increases  in  common-law  unions, 
marriage  continues  to  form  the  foun- 
dation of  familial  life  in  Canada.  Sta- 
tistics Canada  data  from  2002  shows 
84  per  cent  of  Canadian  families  were 
couples  who  decided  to  take  the  jour- 
ney down  the  aisle,  though  the  average 
age  of  those  in  marriages  has  consis- 
tently risen— at  34.3  years  for  men  and 
31.7  for  women,  about  six  years  older 
on  average  than  two  decades  earlier. 

And  then  there  are  those  who,  re- 
gardless of  age,  and  for  a  constella- 
tion of  different  reasons,  don't  bother 
with  marriage  at  all.  Some  spurn  the 
idea  of  marriage  because  they're  not 
religious;  others,  perhaps,  thanks  to  a 
desire  to  deflect  government  influence 
from  their  private  lives.  But  there  are 
others  who,  like  Majury,  simply  dis- 
agree with  the  foundation  on  which 
it's  built. 

"I  think  most  people  would  be 
shocked  to  see  how  much  the  law  has 
stayed  very  patriarchal  around  mar- 
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Though  marriage  still  forms  the 

foundation  of  most  unions,  Canada's 
marriage  rate  is  in  decline:  190,600 
recorded  marriages  took  place  in 
1989,  but  by  2000  that  number  had 
shrunk  to  just  1 57,400.  Canadians 
increasingly  are  choosing  common- 
law  partnerships,  which  carry  many 
of  the  same  legal  benefits  and 
distinctions  as  legal  marriages  do. 
According  to  data  from  the 
2006  census,  Statistics  Canada 
says  51 .5  per  cent  of  Canada's 
adult  population  were  officially 


unmarried,  the  first  such  result  north  of 
50  since  record-keeping  began. 

According  to  the  Canada  Revenue 
Agency,  a  common-law  partnership 
exists  if  the  couple  has  lived  in  a 
conjugal  relationship  for  at  least  12 
continuous  months;  the  couple  are 
parents  of  a  child  by  birth  or  adoption; 
or  if  he  or  she  has  custody  of  another's 
child  and  that  child  is  wholly  dependent 
on  them  for  support. 

Source:  Statistics  Canada 
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The  2006  census  displayed  information, 

for  the  first  time,  on  same-sex  marriage 
rates  across  the  country.  After  their 
legalization  in  July  2005,  the  most 
recent  census  counted  75,770  same-sex 
common-law  partners,  an  increase  of  over 
1 1  per  cent  since  the  2001  head  count 
(which  counted  68,400  such  partnerships 
that  year). 

Same-sex  marriage  in  Ontario  has  been 
legal  since  2003,  with  couples  being  allowed 
spousal  support  if  their  marriage  ends. 
Couples  also  have  rights  to  medical  decision 
making,  insurance  and  pension  benefits, 


workers'  compensation,  protection  under 
fatal  injury  laws,  recognition  under  conflict  of 
interest  laws  and  can  adopt  children. 

In  Quebec,  same-sex  couples  (legally 
recognized  since  2004)  are  extended 
similar  rights  even  if  in  a  common- 
law  relationship — those  partners  can 
adopt  and  make  medical  decisions 
for  incapacitated  partners,  but  are  not 
entitled  to  spousal  support,  inheritance 
or  division  of  matrimonial  property. 

Source:  CBC.ca  &  Statistics  Canada 
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BY  ERIN  SWEET 

Sue  McGarvie  (pictured  right) 
describes  herself  as  "unflap- 
pable" when  it  comes  to  being 
flashed  in  her  office  or  approached  at 
the  deli  counter  by  strangers  seeking 
sex  advice. 

McGarvie,  BAHons/93,  has  been  a 
practising  professional  sex  therapist 
since  1992.  She  prides  herself  on  her 
solution-based  therapy  where,  with 
the  exception  of  sex  addicts,  her  pa- 
tients graduate  or  "are  back  in  the 
saddle"  within  three  to  five  sessions. 

"It's  cheaper  than  getting  your  car 
fixed,"  claims  McGarvie. 

"Everyone's  got  something  that 
they're  dealing  with,"  she  says,  and  in 
most  cases  there  are  many  common- 
alities. After  five  years  of  hosting  a 
number-one  rated  call-in  show  in  the 
1990s  called  Sunday  Night  Sex  with 
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Sue,  she's  in  tune  with  knowing  what's 
going  on,  or  not,  in  the  bedroom  and 
how  to  treat  it. 

Top-of-mind  issues  for  women  in- 
clude low  sex  drive,  difficulty  reach- 
ing orgasm  and  painful  intercourse. 
Meanwhile  men,  who  account  for  60 
per  cent  of  her  client  base,  are  more 
likely  to  confront  mechanical  issues. 
She  also  sees  a  trend  in  what  couples 
are  facing  together  in  their  relation- 
ships. This  includes  lack  of  sexual 
appetite,  infidelity  issues  and  guid- 
ance on  how  to  keep  it  hot.  McGarvie 
hasn't  felt  threatened  by  the  unusual 


behaviours  or  the  sexual  fetishes  that 
she  deals  with  in  her  line  of  work  and 
in  terms  of  dishing  out  advice  McGar- 
vie says,  "I  know  where  the  line  is  and 
know  where  it's  too  edgy." 

Although  McGarvie  may  have  quick 
fixes  to  offer,  many  potential  clients 
shy  away  from  the  thought  of  seeing  a 
sex  therapist  because  of  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  it.  Some  consider  it  to  be  an 
admission  of  illness  or  failure. 

"A  client  isn't  going  to  tell  their  bud- 
dy that  they  just  saw  a  real  good  sex 
therapist  and  offer  a  referral,"  says 
McGarvie.  Unlike  other  profession- 
als, such  as  accountants  or  real  estate 
agents,  one  never  gets  referred  to  a  sex 
therapist  by  a  satisfied  client. 

Even  though  people  are  becoming 
more  open  to  the  topic,  sex  is  still  ta- 
boo, says  McGarvie.  Everyone  is  ner- 


vous when  broaching  the  topic,  so 
McGarvie  aims  to  create  a  calming, 
homey  and  safe  environment  where 
she  serves  up  tea  and  cookies  in  her 
discreet,  undisclosed  office  location. 

There  are  determining  factors  that 
eventually  persuade  a  client  to  garner 
up  enough  courage  to  book  the  ini- 
tial visit  with  a  sex  therapist.  Some 
are  acting  on  their  doctor's  referral 
or  have  reached  a  point  where  their 
relationship  is  threatened.  About  a 
quarter  of  McGarvie's  clients  come 
as  couples.  Even  still,  women  may 
need  a  little  more  coaxing,  which 


explains  why  less  than  half  of  her 
clientele  are  women.  For  men,  if  "Mr. 
Happy  isn't  happy"  they  want  solu- 
tions, says  McGarvie. 

While  most  of  McGarvie's  clients  are 
affluent,  well-educated  and  in  the  40- 
plus  age  group,  she  is  noticing  a  trend 
among  seniors  or  what  she  calls  "the 
empty  nesters  gone  wild."  Older  cou- 
ples are  looking  to  take  their  relation- 
ship to  the  next  level  and  are  exploring 
creative  ways  to  stay  intimate  while 
combating  serious  health  issues. 

"We  experience  a  lifetime  of  sexual- 
ity," says  McGarvie.  "Sex  is  God's  mar- 
riage glue." 

There's  no  one  career  path  to  be- 
coming a  sex  expert,  says  McGarvie. 
The  Ottawa  native  got  her  start  work- 
ing at  Carleton's  health  services — that 
led  her  to  pursue  professional  training 


in  psychology  and  reproductive  medi- 
cine as  well  as  a  degree  from  Lauren- 
tian  University  in  sexuality  and  family 
life.  As  the  founder  of  the  Ottawa  Sex 
Therapy  Clinic  and  a  member  of  the 
Sex  Therapy  Council  of  Canada,  Mc- 
Garvie certainly  keeps  busy. 

And  with  plans  to  release  a  third 
book  this  Christmas  and  a  new  televi- 
sion show  called  Hot  Button  in  devel- 
opment, McGarvie's  schedule  doesn't 
look  to  lighten  up  anytime  soon.  But 
for  McGarvie  it's  all  done  to  keep  the 
world  happy  and  healthy. .not  to  men- 
tion sexy.  ■ 


Erin  Sweet,  BJ/98,  MJ/00,  is  a  com- 
munications advisor  with  Human 
Resources  and  Social  Development 
Canada  in  Ottawa. 

a 

"SEXPERT"  TIPS  TO  KEEP  IT  HOT 

1.  Arrange  date  nights.  Schedule  couple- 
only  time,  especially  once  children  arrive 
on  the  scene. 

2.  Participate  in  activities  that  get  the 
adrenaline  going.  Go  white  water  rafting. 
It  builds  bonds. 

3.  Take  chances  sexually.  Go  park  the 

car — make  out  like  bandits  and  steam  the 
windows,  says  McGarvie.  Try  something 
new  if  both  partners  feel  comfortable. 

4.  Watch  the  fighting.  It  pulls  both 
partners  down. 

5.  Schedule  sex.  If  you're  too  busy, 
make  time. 

6.  Eat  dark  chocolate. 


{Women  may  need  a  little  more  coaxing... For  men,  1 
if  "Mr.  Happy  isn't  happy"  they  want  solutions. 
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Get  your  gear  on! 


Alumni  gear,  that  is:  gifts,  clothing,  hats,  luggage  and  more!  It's  all  available  for 
purchase  on  the  Express  Counter,  the  new  Carleton  alumni  eStore.  Pick  up  these 
distinctive,  high-quality  items  for  yourself  or  an  old  friend— and  have  them  shipped 
anywhere  in  the  world!  Plus,  you'll  make  a  contribution  to  student  aid  with  each 
purchase,  at  no  extra  cost  to  you. 

Are  you  in  the  Carleton  Cafe?  We've  got  another  perk  for  you.  All  Cafe  members  get 
a  complimentary  pack  of  Carleton  Cafe  brand  coffee  with  their  eStore  purchase. 

Get  your  gear  on  today  at  alumni. carleton. ca/expresscounter. 


Drop  by  the  Carleton  Cafe  today  for  more  Perks  of  Membership:  the  latest 


ccoddmi.ca/ ahumd 


deals,  discounts,  products  and  services  exclusively  for  Carleton  alumni.  Department  of  University  Advancement 
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Intimacy  for  sale 


BY  AMANDA  COSTEN 


{ 


A middle-aged  man  in  a  business  suit  sits  at  a  table 
in  the  back  of  the  restaurant,  talking  quietly  with 
a  younger  woman  in  a  low-cut  dress.  She  leans  in 
when  he  talks,  lightly  touches  his  arm,  makes  eye  contact. 
They  startle  when  the  waiter  approaches,  breaking  the 
illusion  that  they  are  the  only  two  here.  He  wears  a  wedding 
ring.  She  does  not. 

Is  this  a  couple  on  a  date?  A  man  with  his  mistress?  A 
John  with  an  escort? 

"Many  men  are  looking  for  the  'girlfriend  experience'," 
says  Chris  Bruckert,  associate  professor  in  the  department 
of  criminology  at  the  University  of  Ottawa,  "and  they'll  pay 
to  get  it." 

Bruckert,  PhD/00,  researches  the  sex  industry.  Having 
worked  as  a  stripper,  she  rejects  the  feminist  analysis  of 
sex  workers  as  victims,  and  approaches  the  industry  from 
a  labour  perspective — "it's  a  job,  albeit 
with  its  own  unique  characteristics." 
Her  Carleton  thesis  looked  at  women 
who  work  in  strip  clubs  in  Ontario,  and 
became  the  basis  of  her  2002  book  Taking 
it  Off  Putting  it  On.  Her  current  research 
examines  how  sex  workers  and  their  clients  in  the  escort 
business  experience  sex  and  intimacy. 

"In  many  areas  of  the  service  sector,  we  purchase  some 
form  of  social  and  personal  engagement,"  she  says.  "There 
is  an  element  of  intimacy  in  hairdressing,  bartending,  spa 
services.  Sex  work  becomes  the  extreme  end  of  what  we  see 
in  other  sectors." 

A  largely  invisible  industry,  it's  impossible  to  know 
how  many  men  and  women  the  escort  business  employs 
in  agencies  or  as  independents.  "You  can  drive  around  and 
count  prostitutes  on  the  street,  but  they  represent  only 
5  to  10  per  cent  of  sex  workers,"  says  Bruckert.  With  her 
colleague  Colette  Parent,  Bruckert  worked  with  community 
groups  for  sex  workers  to  secure  a  large  sample  group  of  50 
escorts  for  her  research.  Now  in  the  process  of  analysing 
the  interviews,  Bruckert  already  sees  that  intimacy  is  a 
commodity. 

"A  lot  of  the  escorts  talk  about  two-  or  three-hour  dates. 
It's  not  just  about  a  sexual  exchange.  Clients  take  them  to 
dinner  and  a  movie,"  she  says. 

Ironically,  this  is  exactly  how  the  escort  business 
markets  itself.  Since  prostitution  laws  forbid  solicitation 


for  sex,  escorts  are  advertised  prolifically  on  the  web  and  in 
newspapers  as  providing  social  or  conversational  services. 

"Everything  has  become  commoditized.  Things  that  used 
to  be  done  without  economic  exchange — food  preparation, 
house  cleaning,  child  and  elder  care — can  be  purchased. 
Perhaps  it's  not  surprising  that  intimacy  has  entered  the 
marketplace." 

Paid  companions  are  for  more  than  the  bored  and  lonely. 
Escorts  can  provide  an  experience  that  men  can't  get 
from  other  relationships.  Whether  it's  New  York  governor 
Eliot  Spitzer  or  your  next  door  neighbour,  clients  can  seek 
familiarity,  emotional  support  and  commoditized  friendship 
from  sex  workers.  Unlike  non-commercial  social  relations, 
this  relationship  isn't  characterized  by  mutual  exchange: 
escorts  don't  talk  about  mortgage  payments,  child  rearing, 
and  their  tough  day  at  work.  The  client  is  the  focus. 


There  is  an  element  of  intimacy  in  hairdressing, 
bartending,  spa  services.  Sex  work  becomes  the 
extreme  end  of  what  we  see  in  other  sectors. 


} 


Even  the  world  of  erotic  dance  reflects  this  desire  for 
connection:  where  talking  to  or  touching  the  strippers 
was  once  prohibited,  women  now  depend  on  table  dances 
or  private  dances  for  their  income.  Working  the  floor  and 
flirting  with  customers  has  turned  what  was  erotic  labour 
into  the  provision  of  a  social  service,  says  Bruckert. 

A  dancer  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  Bruckert 
returned  to  strip  clubs  in  the  1990s  to  observe  the  industry 
for  her  thesis.  "The  labour  structure  had  changed  in  ways 
consistent  with  the  trends  in  the  broader  labour  market — 
more  and  more  workers  are  own-account  contract  employees. 
Instead  of  dancing  for  wages,  women  earn  money  directly 
from  the  customers,"  she  says.  "The  thing  that  surprised  me 
was  the  provision  of  intimacy." 

While  Bruckert's  analysis  of  her  escort  and  client  data 
will  reveal  how  that  provision  of  intimacy  changes  the 
experience  for  both  provider  and  client,  it  won't  explain 
what's  happening  to  create  such  a  demand  for  intimacy  as 
a  commodity. 

"We  see  more  and  more  people  searching  for  intimacy — 
that  says  something  about  modern  society.  The  sex  industry 
responds  to  it,  but  it's  only  one  part  of  the  spectrum."  ■ 
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GIVING  TO  CARLETON 


IIP 

Many  hands 

make  liqht  work 


BY  SARAH  WILSON 

Garleton  alumni  made  3,776  donations  to  the  Car- 
leton  University  Annual  Fund  last  year,  totaling 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  In  fact,  each 
year  many  people  give  what  they  can  to  the  annual  fund. 
Whether  it's  graduating  students  supporting  Carleton's 
future  generations  of  students,  staff  and  faculty  champi- 
oning university  initiatives  they  are  passionate  about  or 
alumni  sponsoring  programs  they  once  took  part  in  them- 
selves— every  year  members  of  the  Carleton  community 
get  together  to  show  students  how  much  they  care. 

Joe  Pelisek,  BA/59,  B J/60,  has  been  giving  to  the  annual  fund 
for  over  40  years.  Having  grown  up  in  a  poor  Ottawa  neigh- 
bourhood, Pelisek  turned  to  education  as  a  means  to  better  his 
life  and  broaden  the  opportunities  available  to  him.  His  hard 
work  paid  off — after  graduating  Pelisek  went  on  to  work  for 
the  federal  public  service,  becoming  the  director  of  informa- 
tion with  the  metric  commission  of  Industry  Canada. 

Pelisek  still  feels  the  impact  his  education  at  Carleton 
had  on  his  life  and  that  of  his  children — two  of  whom  are 
now  Carleton  grads — and  this  is  his  motivation  for  giving 
to  the  annual  fund.  "I  want  today's  students  to  have  the 
same  opportunities  I  once  had  and  so  very  much  needed," 
says  Pelisek,  who  has  fond  memories  of  his  time  at  Carleton 
and  stays  in  touch  with  many  of  the  professors  who  had  a 
lasting  influence  on  him.  When  it  was  time  for  his  children 
to  go  off  to  school,  Pelisek  encouraged  them  wholeheart- 
edly and  chuckles  as  he  recalls  the  offer  he  made  to  each 
of  them:  "We'll  pay  for  your  education,  everything,  so  long 
as  it  is  with  Carleton." 

The  annual  fund  is  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  dedicated 
to  securing  financial  aid  for  Carleton  students.  It  helps 
support  students  in  many  ways,  from  crucial  day-to-day 
resources  such  as  bursaries  and  study  support,  to  one-off 
programs  that  offer  Carleton  students  unique  opportuni- 
ties and  life-changing  experiences. 

Alternative  Spring  Break,  offered  through  the  First  Year 
Experience  Office,  is  a  perfect  example.  For  the  2008  pro- 
gram a  group  of  25  students  were  challenged  to  leave  the 
comfort  of  the  classroom  and  test  their  knowledge  in  the 
real  world,  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico.  The  program  aims  to 
help  students  learn  more  about  the  effect  poverty  has  on 
housing  and  living  conditions,  while  getting  them  to  work 
alongside  local  communities  on  specific  projects,  includ- 
ing digging  out  the  foundation  for  two  family  homes  and 


helping  with  painting  and  maintenance  at  a  local  primary 
school.  Psychology  student  Laura  Tyrer,  who  participated 
in  this  year's  program,  was  truly  moved  by  her  experience 
and  the  bearing  a  few  days  of  help  could  have  on  so  many 
people's  lives.  "I  am  only  encouraged  to  do  more  and  find 
my  purpose  in  life.  I  realize  now  that  the  little  things  we  do 
make  a  difference,  a  huge  difference,"  says  Tyrer. 

That's  the  same  message  that  annual  fund  supporters 
learn  when  they  give  to  the  fund:  together  every  bit  really 
does  help.  Whether  they  give  $20  or  $1,000,  donors  come  to- 
gether to  make  a  difference,  helping  Carleton  students  com- 
plete their  studies  and  build  better  futures  for  themselves. 

The  Class  Act  Campaign,  launched  each  year  by  Carleton's 
graduating  class  to  support  students  in  financial  need,  ex- 
emplifies the  impact  a  few  dollars  can  have.  Graduating  stu- 
dents give  $20  towards  bursaries  for  future  Carleton  stu- 
dents, who  without  financial  aid  would  not  get  the  chance 
to  graduate.  Kimalee  Phillip,  campaign  chair  of  Class  Act 
2008,  and  soon-to-be  human  rights  and  law  grad,  believes 
passionately  that  every  penny  counts  when  it  comes  to  sup- 
porting Carleton  students.  Phillip  gives  to  Class  Act  herself, 
and  was  also  a  recipient  of  financial  aid  while  studying.  For 
Phillip  it's  the  "team  spirit"  of  the  campaign  that  encour- 
ages her  and  her  friends  to  give.  "It's  students  coming  to- 
gether, saying  this  is  something  we  want  to  do  for  future 
students  coming  here — that  is  one  of  the  amazing  things 
about  this  bursary,  you  can  leave  Carleton  and  say  at  least  I 
have  done  my  small  part." 

Bashir  Mohamed,  studying  law  at  Carleton,  received  a 
Class  Act  bursary  in  2005,  and  says  that  without  it  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  continue  with  his  studies.  The  extra 
support  has  relieved  him  of  taking  on  additional  hours  in  his 
part-time  job,  allowing  him  to  perform  to  his  best  and  not 
be  burdened  by  financial  worries.  "It  made  me  feel  part  of  a 
large  family  where  everyone  is  looking  out  for  one  another. 
This  reinforced  my  belief  of  belonging  to  a  very  diverse  and 
caring  Carleton  community,"  explains  Mohamed  on  how  it 
feels  to  be  helped  by  students  who  were  once  in  his  shoes. 

So  it  would  seem  that  many  hands  do  make  light  work — 
and  when  it  comes  to  supporting  Carleton  students  a  dona- 
tion to  the  annual  fund,  however  large  or  small,  can  truly 
make  a  difference.  "It  makes  me  feel  that  someone  who 
walked  through  what  I  am  experiencing  cares  and  wishes 
me  to  also  join  them  in  succeeding,"  says  Mohamed.  ■ 
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You  make  great  things  happen! 


Donor  Report  2007 


Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 


Dr.  Samy  Mahmoud, 
president  and  vice-chancellor 
pro  tempore  (left)  presents 
Dr.  David  J.  Azrieli  with  the 
Carleton  University  2008 
Leadership  in  Philanthropy 
Award  at  the  donor 
recognition  dinner  held 
on  March  26,  2008,  at  the 
Canadian  Museum 
of  Civilization. 


President's  message 

I  would  like  to  thank  each  and  every  donor  for  your  commitment 
to  our  university  and  your  direct  investment  in  our  bright  and 
talented  students.  This  year  we  have  seen  tremendous  growth 
in  contributions  made  to  Carleton  University  from  a  large  cross- 
section  of  our  donors — these  generous  gifts  will  enable  us  to 
better  support  our  students  and  develop  our  university  and 
educational  programs  for  generations  to  come. 

One  of  the  high  points  for  me  this  year  was  presenting  the  2008 
Leadership  in  Philanthropy  Award  to  Dr.  David  J.  Azrieli  for  his 
outstanding  $5.5-million  investment  in  the  school  of  architecture. 
As  former  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  and  Design,  I  was 
particularly  proud  to  recognize  this  gift,  as  I  too  share  Dr.  Azrieli's 
passion  to  develop  leading-edge  architecture  programs  and  to  make 
the  newly  named  Azrieli  School  of  Architecture  and  Urbanism  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  His  investment  will  create  truly  exciting 
opportunities  for  our  students  and  help  the  next  generation  of 
architects  realize  their  dreams. 

William  Barton  and  Ruth  Bell — two  of  our  most  supportive  long- 
time donors — also  made  major  gifts  in  2007  to  the  Faculty  of  Public 
Affairs  that  enabled  the  establishment  of  chairs  in  the  Norman 
Paterson  School  of  International  Affairs  and  the  department 
of  political  science.  These  chairs  will  encourage  the  highest 
quality  of  debate  amongst  students,  academics,  politicians  and 
journalists — strengthening  our  reputation  as  Canada's  capital 
university  and  a  centre  of  excellence  for  the  study  of  international 
affairs  and  parliamentary  democracy. 

The  true  impact  of  these  gifts,  of  course,  will  be  felt  in  years 
to  come,  when  both  current  and  future  students  seize  these 
opportunities  and  transform  the  world  in  ways  we  cannot  imagine. 
However,  for  now,  I  urge  you  to  read  on  for  a  glimpse  of  some  of 
the  great  things  you  have  already  helped  make  happen,  this  past 
year,  at  Carleton  University. 


Thank  you  for  your  continued  support. 


Samy  Mahmoud,  PhD,  PEng 

President  and  Vice-Chancellor  pro  tempore 

Carleton  University 


Collin  Haba  is  a  master's 
student  in  Carleton 
University's  school 
of  journalism  and 
communication. 


How  Carleton  used  your  gift: 

56%  student  aid 


Rebuilding  Rwanda  word  by  word 

One  cannot  underestimate  the  difference  a  scholarship  or  bursary  makes  to  a  student.  Collin 
Haba,  a  master's  student  in  Carleton's  school  of  journalism  and  communication,  exemplifies  the 
impact  our  student  aid  programs  can  have. 

Originally  from  Rwanda,  Collin  was  awarded  the  Richard  J.  Van  Loon  Scholarship — created  by 
the  former  Carleton  president  to  assist  African  students  who  have  demonstrated  high  academic 
performance  but  require  financial  aid  to  pursue  their  studies.  Van  Loon's  donation  allows  Collin 
to  worry  less  about  paying  for  his  studies  and  concentrate  more  on  his  journalistic  development, 
relieving  him  of  the  financial  stress  which  is  so  common  among  today's  students. 

However,  for  Collin  the  effect  of  his  financial  assistance  runs  far  deeper.  Collin  studies  with 
Carleton  journalism  professor  Allan  Thompson,  who  has  spearheaded  the  Rwanda  Initia- 
tive— a  collaboration  between  Carleton  University  and  the  National  University  of  Rwanda 
that  aims  to  address  the  shortage  of  journalism  educators  and  improve  journalism  standards 
in  the  country.  "Under  this  initiative,  Carleton  has  become  famous  in  my  country  for  helping 
with  the  media,"  says  Collin. 

Upon  graduation  Collin  plans  to  become  a  practising  and  teaching  journalist  in  his  home  country. 
Rwanda  has  few  trained  journalists,  meaning  students  like  Collin  are  in  high  demand,  and  his  stud- 
ies at  Carleton  will  equip  him  well  for  his  future  pursuits.  "I  will  embark  on  a  mission  of  making 
the  media  a  more  viable  contributor  to  society  and  debate  in  Rwanda,  so  that  people  are  more 
engaged,  more  informed  and  empowered  to  get  involved  in  the  rebuilding  of  our  country." 

Since  the  genocide,  Rwanda  has  been  receiving  funding  from  around  the  world,  but  Collin  feels 
that  education  is  the  true  lifeline  for  his  country's  future.  "I  believe  when  people  like  me  get  the 
opportunity  to  receive  training  and  knowledge  from  institutions  like  Carleton,  there  is  no  doubt, 
this  is  a  lifetime  investment." 


Carleton  scholarships  and  bursaries 

Many  of  our  donors  choose  to  create  a  financial  award  for  our  students  or  donate  to  an  award 
because  they  recognize  the  crucial  difference  financial  aid  can  make  to  a  student's  life,  and 
foresee  their  gift  as  a  guaranteed  investment  in  the  future — helping  the  students  of  today 
become  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 


Last  year  64  scholarships  and  bursaries  were  established  at  Carleton  University  to  help  gifted 
students  and  those  in  financial  need.  To  view  our  full  list  of  newly  established  scholarships  and 
bursaries  for  2007,  please  visit  carleton.ca/giving/awards. 
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The  Kenneth  M.  Molson 
Foundation  is  generously 
supporting  research  into 
the  effects  of  chemical 
pollutants  and  contaminants 
on  the  Arctic's  polar  bear 
population  by  Dr.  Robert 
Letcher,  adjunct  professor 
in  Carleton  University's 
department  of  chemistry. 


The  bear  necessities  of  life 

Dr.  Robert  Letcher,  adjunct  professor  in  Carleton's  chemistry  department,  has  spent  more 
than  16  years  researching  the  effects  of  man-made  chemicals  on  Arctic  mammals,  namely 
polar  bears,  and  the  long-term  ramifications  this  has  for  our  environment  and  ultimately 
the  human  race. 

Since  he  completed  his  PhD  at  Carleton  University  in  1996,  Dr.  Letcher  has  been 
hooked  on  discovering  how  polar  bears'  metabolic  systems  are  influenced  by  the 
bioaccumulation  of  human-made  contaminants.  "Polar  bears  are  right  at  the  top  of 
the  Arctic  food  web,  just  like  humans  in  this  vast  ecosystem,"  explains  Dr.  Letcher, 
"which  makes  them  ideal  as  a  monitoring  fingerprint  for  what  type  of  chemicals  are 
getting  into  the  Arctic  and  making  their  way  into  the  food  web." 

According  to  Dr.  Letcher,  over  the  past  20  years,  scientists  have  learned  a  lot  about  the 
effects  of  chemical  pollutants  and  become  more  proactive  at  the  forensics  of  identifying 
the  presence  of  bioaccumulating  contaminants.  "If  we  catch  issues  in  wildlife  quickly 
enough  we  can  make  a  difference — that's  what  really  drives  me.  It's  important  we  practise 
constant  vigilance." 

Dr.  Letcher  hopes  research  like  his  will  help  arrest  these  threats  before  they  increase  to 
problematic  levels,  but  he  is  fully  aware  of  his  need  for  funding  to  maintain  his  studies  and 
attract  new  students  to  continue  his  work.  He  places  great  importance  on  the  financial 
assistance  he  has  already  received  for  his  Arctic  research  from  Carleton  donors,  including 
the  Kenneth  M.  Molson  Foundation.  This  funding  has  been  vital  in  helping  to  support 
the  work  of  his  graduate  students,  offering  them  what  he  feels  is  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  research  experiences — first-hand  field  work  with  the  polar  bears  themselves. 

Dr.  Letcher  hopes  to  inspire  more  Carleton  students  to  follow  in  his  footsteps — to  help 
address  and  hopefully  minimize  the  chemical  dangers,  making  our  environment  a  much 
safer  place  for  the  bears  and  ultimately  us  all. 
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How  Carleton  used  your  gift: 

29%  academic  and  research 


How  Carleton  used  your  gift: 

2%  special  projects 


Carleton  student  athletes 
Julie  Hoo,  third-year  finance, 
(left)  and  Courtney  Smith, 
second-year  criminology, 
are  guards  on  Carleton 
University's  women's 
basketball  team. 


Dedication's  the  game 

Julie  Hoo,  a  third-year  student  at  Carleton,  leads  a  double  campus 
life — by  day  she  studies  finance  at  the  Sprott  School  of  Business  and  by 
night  she  is  a  guard  on  the  women's  basketball  team.  This  demanding 
combination  is  truly  a  game  of  dedication.  "It's  tough.  I  can't  really 
play  it  down,  it's  tough.  It's  all  about  managing  your  time  and  when 
you  have  that  extra  half  an  hour,  you  can't  just  watch  TV — you  have 
to  crack  open  a  book,  work  on  that  assignment  or  study  for  the  next 
exam,"  says  Julie. 

Julie  and  her  teammates  have  quickly  developed  the  skills  needed  to 
balance  their  studies,  personal  lives,  part-time  jobs  and  basketball — 
skills  that  often  take  the  rest  of  us  a  lifetime  to  learn.  However,  they 
are  not  alone.  Carleton  donors,  through  the  Adopt  a  Raven  program, 
provide  them  with  much-needed  support  to  get  them  through  this 
tough  juggling  act. 

Donations  to  Adopt  a  Raven  provide  enhanced  funding  for  essential 
team  needs —  travel  and  food  expenses,  new  uniforms  and  equipment, 
basics  that  make  all  the  difference.  "I  can't  even  explain  how  much  we 
appreciate  it.  It  makes  playing  so  much  more  possible,"  says  Julie. 

Julie  was  attracted  to  basketball  at  Carleton  due  to  the  great  training 
and  support  offered  by  the  coaching  staff  and  the  university's  excellent 
athletics  facilities.  She  feels  that  the  additional  assistance  student  athletes 
receive  from  our  donors,  through  programs  such  as  Adopt  a  Raven  and 
the  President's  Golf  Tournament,  will  help  attract  more  students  like  her 
and  help  "up"  Carleton's  basketball  game  for  the  future. 

Julie's  team  made  it  to  the  OUA  East  semi-finals  this  year — a  first  in 
Carleton  history  for  the  women's  basketball  team.  With  a  little  extra 
help,  here's  hoping  they'll  go  all  the  way  next  year! 


David  Cannon  is  a  PhD 
student  in  Carleton 
University's  department 
of  English  literature  and 
English  language. 


How  Carleton  used  your  gift: 

13%  buildings,  technology  and  equipment 

Between  the  covers 

These  days  the  central  role  of  a  university  library  can  often  be  overlooked, 
especially  with  the  growing  use  of  the  internet  for  student  research.  But  for 
many  students  no  amount  of  digitization  can  replace  the  specialized  services 
and  resources  found  in  an  academic  library. 

David  Cannon,  a  first-year  PhD  student  at  Carleton  University  studying  the 
production  of  literature,  and  an  enthusiast  of  the  written  word,  feels  he  would 
be  lost  without  Carleton  University's  library. 

For  David's  research,  he  must  access  resources  such  as  microfilm  and  specialized 
journals — he  spends  much  of  his  time  reading  obscure  1940s  and  1950s 
American  science  fiction  magazines,  many  of  which  have  not  been  digitized 
and  may  never  be.  David  also  relies  heavily  on  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 
Carleton's  library  staff.  For  him,  they  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  aspects  of 
the  library,  without  whom  he  would  not  be  able  to  find  many  of  the  materials 
key  to  his  research. 

However,  the  importance  of  the  library  is  also  something  more  fundamental — it 
is  a  place  of  congregation  with  fellow  students,  where  David  can  seek  intellectual 
stimulation  and  inspiration.  "Graduate  research  and  writing  can  be  lonely  and 
agonizing  work.  The  library  is  a  vibrant  environment  where  I  feel  that  almost  by 
osmosis  I  can  absorb  the  knowledge  oozing  around  the  books." 

For  students  like  David,  donations  that  are  given  to  the  Carleton  University 
library  to  support  its  general  maintenance  and  future  development  really 
make  all  the  difference.  They  enhance  access  to  academic  resources  and  fund 
essential  building  and  technology  upgrades  that  ensure  the  library  will  remain 
a  central  and  dynamic  resource  for  today's  students  and  future  generations. 
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Carleton  donors  make  things  happen! 


The  stories  told  in  this  donor  report  are  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  when  it  comes  to  the  impact 
your  gifts  have  had  in  2007.  The  support  of  our  donor  community  has  helped  thousands  more 
Carleton  students  accomplish  great  things — with  your  help,  they  will  go  on  to  reach  their  goals 
and  make  a  difference. 

Carleton  University's  donors  outdid  themselves  in  2007,  with  contributions  increasing  by  16  per 
cent.  This  was  the  third  consecutive  year  of  growth  in  overall  giving  at  Carleton,  with  a  significant 
rise  in  donations  from  Carleton  alumni.  As  if  this  was  not  cause  enough  for  celebration,  annual 
giving  reached  its  highest  point  in  any  non-campaign  year  in  Carleton  history,  with  almost 
$800,000  in  gifts.  Additionally,  1,180  new  people  joined  our  donor  community  by  making  their 
first  gift  to  Carleton. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  support. 


6%  Employees 

7%  Parents 


Organizations  4% 
Bequeathers  0.5% 

Alumni  44.5% 


Who's  giving  to  Carleton 

Alumni   2,959 

Students  1,754 

Friends  775 

Parents  486 

Employees  423 

Organizations   271 

Bequeathers  19 


Total: 


6,687 


29%      Academic  and  research 


Buildings,  technology 
and  equipment 


13% 


How  Carleton  used  your  gifts 

Student  aid   $5,081,187 

Academic  and  research   $2,634,076 

Buildings,  technology 

and  equipment   $1,125,848 

Special  projects  $199,049 


Total: 


$9,040,161 


For  more  information  on  our  2007  fundraising  results,  please  visit  carleton. ca/giving/results. 


Carleton  University's  2007  annual  donor  report  has  been  produced  by  the  department  of  university 
advancement.  This  year,  to  make  way  for  more  stories  describing  the  impact  your  donations  have 
on  Carleton  students,  faculty  and  staff,  the  2007  donor  lists  have  been  published  online  and  are 
not  included  in  this  report.  The  2007  donor  lists  include  gifts  made  to  December  31,  2007,  and 
can  be  found  on  our  website  at  carleton. ca/giving.  We  apologize  for  any  names  inadvertently 
omitted  from  these  lists.  To  report  any  errors  or  omissions  please  contact  Sarah  Clarke,  director, 
advancement  services,  at  613-520-2600  ext.  4141  or  sarah_clarke@carleton.ca.  We  will  correct 
the  online  lists  once  we  are  made  aware  of  any  inaccuracies. 


Thank  you  from  a  Carleton  student 


"Last  night,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  1 1th  annual  donor  dinner, 
hosted  by  Carleton  University... it  was  an  opportunity  to  recognize  and 
thank  the  many  donors  who  have  contributed  to  making  Carleton  great. 
Many  students  attended  so  the  donors  could  learn  about  how  their 
generosity  has  made  a  real  impact  in  their  lives. 

The  evening  was  an  opportunity  to  dress  nicely,  as  well,  which  was  a 
welcome  change  to  the  student  dress  code  of  'whatever  I  find  in  a  hurry 
as  I  run  out  the  door'. 

I  sat  across  the  table  from  a  couple. ..and  remember  asking  about  the 
processing  power  of  their  Blackberry.  ..hmm,  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  fast 
enough  to  run  the  real-time  mapping  application  I  want  to  develop?. ..I  got 
the  chance  to  discuss  my  map  application... and  they  seemed  to  like  it. 

As  the  evening  (and  prime  rib  dinner)  came  to  a  close,  I  reflected  on  how 
lucky  I  have  been  to  benefit  from  the  financial  support  made  possible 
by  these  admirable  philanthropists.  I  hope  I  have  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  made  possible. ..and  I  hope  I  can  continue  to  do  so." 


Extracts  from  an  internet  blog  posted  by  Gail  Banaszkiewicz-Carmichael 
(pictured  on  the  front  cover),  shortly  after  attending  Carleton  University's 
annual  donor  recognition  dinner  in  March  2008.  Gail,  a  Carleton  master's 
student  studying  computer  science,  is  a  past  recipient  of  the  David  A.  Thomas 
Scholarship  in  Computer  Science  and  the  Nortel  Networks  Scholarship. 


University  Advancement 
Carleton  University 
510  Robertson  Hall 
1125  Colonel  By  Drive 
Ottawa,  ON  K1S  5B6 
613-520-3636 
advancement@carleton.ca 


Carleton  students  lending  a  hand  at  the  Jose  Morelos  y  Pavon  primary  school  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico,  while  participating  in  the  Alternative  Spring  Break  2008 
program.  From  left  to  right:  Catherine  Bravo,  Leah  MacDonald,  Kaitlyn  Finner,  Cassandra  Demers  and  Shannon  Rutledge. 


Highlighting  the  Annual  Fund 

The  Carleton  University  Annual  Fund  is  part  of  an  ongoing 
effort  dedicated  to  securing  financial  support  for  student  aid, 
academic  resources,  teaching  and  research  at  Carleton.  Having 
received  more  than  10,000  donations  last  year  from  alumni, 
faculty  and  staff,  students,  parents  and  friends,  many  programs 
and  activities  received  support,  including:  student  bursaries 
to  aid  students  in  most  need  of  help;  the  Centre  for  Initiatives 
in  Education,  which  provides  learning  opportunities  to  help 
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students  succeed  in  a  university  environment;  community 
service  learning,  which  connects  academic  study  with  the  real 
life  experiences  gained  from  volunteering  in  the  community; 
and  learning  support  services,  which  provides  students  with 
the  tools  and  help  they  need  to  improve  their  study,  writing 
and  academic  skills. 

For  more  information  or  to  donate  a  gift  visit 
carleton. ca/annualfund. 


ON  CAMPUS 


Marketing  gender 


BY  DENNIS  YORK 


Does  sex  help  advertisers  sell  products  and 
services?  It  depends  on  the  market  and 
audience,  says  Eileen  Saunders,  associate 
professor,  school  of  journalism  and  com- 
munication. There  is  more  "in-your-face 
sexuality  in  advertising  these  days,  more 
direct  use.  We  see  more  explicit  references 
and  graphic  uses  of  it  than  in  the  past, 
more  pushing  the  envelope,"  says  Saun- 
ders. Whether  that  sexuality  is  associated 
with  love  often  depends  on  what  product 
category  or  service  is  being  marketed  and 
to  whom  it  is  being  marketed. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  Girl 
Guides  of  Canada  wanted  to  re-brand 
themselves,  so  they  started  using  what 
we  would  traditionally  associate  with 
soft-porn  images  of  cover  girls,"  says 
Saunders.  "They  were  basically  trying 
to  do  it  in  an  ironic  way  and  say  that 
you  don't  want  your  girls  to  be  like 
this.  But  that  was  a  very  risky  strategy, 
because  their  market,  which  is  small- 
town Canada,  found  that  quite  offen- 
sive, in  many  cases." 

Sex  is  used  to  sell  certain  types  of 
products  more  than  others,  says  Saun- 
ders. Beauty  and  personal  products, 
clothing    and   fashion  use 
sexual  images   directed  to  a 
younger  audience. 

Sex  in  advertising  is  often 
used  to  sell  a  brand  image 
rather  than  the  product  it- 
self, says  Saunders.  "Perfume 
ads  have  always  sold  an  as- 
piration to  either  a  lifestyle 
or  an  image,  so  you  create  a 
relationship  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  actual 
properties  of  the  commodity 
you're  selling." 

Consumers  are  not  naive, 
says  Saunders.  "We  know  we're  not 
getting  the  girl  on  the  hood  of  the  car, 
but  we're  associating  ourselves  with 
a  product  that  has  that  kind  of  image, 
that  branding.  What  we  are  buying  is 
the  brand.  It  says  something  about 
who  we  are." 

Now  that  women  are  spending  more 
money  and  taking  a  greater  role  in  deci- 
sion making,  says  Saunders,  there  are  also 
more  sexual  images  in  advertising  being 
directed  to  women,  applying  many  of  the 
strategies  that  have  been  used  on  men. 

Gender  is  not  static,  says  Jose  Rojas- 
Mendez,  associate  professor,  interna- 


tional business  and  marketing.  "From 
time  to  time,  society  assigns  new  roles 
to  sex.  For  example,  I  can't  think  of 
my  grandmother  going  to  a  bar  or  pub 
alone  when  she  was  a  young  person, 
but  today  it's  perfectly  acceptable.  So 
there  is  an  issue  of  gender  here  that 
has  changed. 

"I  remember  studies  done  from  1973  to 
the  late  1980s,"  says  Rojas-Mendez,  "and 
they  found  that  advertising  portrayed 
women  as  housewives,  as  supportive 
and  sometimes  as  sexual  objects.  They 
were  more  dependent  on  men.  But  today 
we  have  seen  some  changes — there  has 
been  a  big  increase  in  the  portrayal  of 
women  as  sex  objects." 

Interestingly,  Rojas-Mendez  says 
women  are  not  as  offended  as  they 
used  to  be  about  being  sexualized  in 
advertising.  "Women  and  men  are  more 
accustomed  to  seeing  the  sexual  issue 
or  gender  issue  represented  in  adver- 
tising. However,  one  study  found  that 
women  are  not  offended  about  females 
being  used  as  sex  objects  in  advertis- 
ing. The  reason  for  this  is  because  so- 
ciety today  is  more  sexualized." 


the  country  is  promoting  competition, 
acting  tough  and  being  more  rude, 
and  males  and  females  are  quite  dif- 
ferentiated. Other  countries  that  are 
more  feminine  oriented,  such  as  Swe- 
den, Finland  and  Denmark,  have  less 
of  a  differentiation  between  the  roles 
of  male  and  female  and  you  might  see 
males  working  in  the  kitchen."  Rojas- 
Mendez  says  that  Canadian  society 
shows  a  mix  of  feminine  and  mascu- 
line values. 

Just  as  there  are  concerns  that  por- 
traying violence  through  the  media 
might  promote  violence,  some  people  are 
concerned  that  using  sexuality  in  adver- 
tising may  promote  poor  behaviour.  "Cer- 
tainly that's  one  of  the  concerns  certain 
groups  have  had,"  says  Saunders,  "that  as 
we  see  more  sexuality  appearing,  this  en- 
courages sexual  behaviour  among  young 
people  at  an  earlier  age,  or  more  sexually 
provocative  behaviour.  But  I  don't  think 
there's  a  simple  causal  effect.  That  said, 
it  can  have  a  reinforcing  effect  if  there 
are  other  influences  that  are  encourag- 
ing young  people  to  engage  in  behaviour 
that  might  be  risky." 


Cultural  differences  also  have  an 
effect  on  how  gender  roles  and  sexual 
images  are  portrayed  in  advertising, 
and  when  advertisers  get  this  wrong 
their  audience  is  often  offended. 
That's  why  using  the  same  ads  for 
different  cultures  and  merely  chang- 
ing the  language  being  spoken  can  of- 
ten backfire. 

Rojas-Mendez  says  countries  are  of- 
ten said  to  be  masculine  or  feminine 
in  their  general  orientation  and  adver- 
tising usually  reflects  that.  "If  a  coun- 
try is  a  masculine  country  like  the 
U.K.,"  says  Rojas-Mendez,  "it  means 


Men  and  woman  are  still  being  rep- 
resented as  sexual  beings  in  different 
ways,  says  Saunders.  "We  still  see  wom- 
en being  represented  in  a  more  objecti- 
fied manner.  I  think  it  does  reinforce  very 
traditional  stereotypes  about  what  is  an 
appropriate  role  for  women  and  what  is 
an  appropriate  role  for  men  in  terms  of 
sexual  behaviour,  with  men  as  the  preda- 
tors and  women  as  the  hunted."  ■ 

Dennis  York  is  a  writer  and  editor 
with  SimplyWrite  Communications 
and  teaches  part  time  at  Algonquin 
College. 
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Mr.  Mom 


Tim  Pychyl  (pictured  with  Laurel  and  Alex),  associate  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  psychology,  is  the  poster  boy  for  the  new  Canadian  father.  He  took  an 
unpaid  leave  to  be  with  his  daughter,  surprising  some  of  his  close  friends. 


BY  BRYAN  MULLAN 

Tim  Pychyl  is  Mr.  Mom. 
"To  have  my  three-year-old  daughter  wake  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  scream  'Daddy!'  as  op- 
posed to  the  traditional  'Mommy!'  is  what's  so  deeply  re- 
warding," says  Pychyl,  CTESL/84,  MA/86,  PhD/95,  associate 
professor  in  the  department  of  psychology. 

Whether  it  is  going  to  yoga  class  with  his  first  born,  Lau- 
rel, or  spending  mind-numbing  hours  playing  with  his  six- 
month-old  son  Alex,  Pychyl  is  the  poster  boy  for  the  new 
Canadian  father. 
gri|     "It's  a  constant  dance,"  Pychyl  says  as  he  holds 
his  son  in  one  hand,  and  cleans  a  juice  stain  off 
his  daughter's  chair  with  the  other. 

When  his  daughter  was  a  year-and-a-half,  he  de- 
cided to  take  unpaid  leave  for  eight  months  so  he 
could  be  with  his  little  girl.  This  deviation  from 
the  established  cultural  script  of  mother  as  care- 
giver and  father  as  breadwinner  surprised  some 
of  his  close  friends. 

"There  were  even  colleagues  in  my  own  depart- 
ment who  said,  'What  are  you  doing  taking  time  off 
and  why  an  unpaid  leave?  That's  the  mother's  job.'" 

His  wife  Beth  Rohr,  MA/97,  has  a  great  job  with  the  fed- 
eral government  so  the  transition  to  "Mr.  Mom"  and  "Mrs. 
Dad"  made  sense. 

"With  each  new  generation,  parenting  roles  are  chang- 
ing," says  Andrea  Doucet,  MA/86,  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  and  anthropology,  and  the  award-winning 
author  of  the  book  Do  Men  Mother?.  Doucet  spent  four  years 
interviewing  fathers  as  primary  caregivers.  She  is  now  inter- 
viewing mothers  who  are  primary  breadwinners  and  writing 
a  book  focused  on  women's  perspectives  on  juggling  care  and 
breadwinning. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Statistics  Canada  informa- 
tion available,  the  wife  is  the  primary  breadwinner  in  30 
per  cent  of  Canadian  families — 25  years  ago  that  figure  hov- 
ered around  18  per  cent. 

And  as  more  and  more  moms  take  on  the  role  of  bringing 
home  the  bacon,  more  and  more  dads  are  at  home  cook- 
ing it.  In  1976,  two  per  cent  of  single-income  families  had  a 
stay-at-home  father.  In  2005  that  figure  was  at  12  per  cent — 
a  six-fold  increase. 

Doucet  says  as  more  and  more  mothers  take  on  the  role  of 
primary  breadwinner,  many  stay-at-home  fathers  are  working 
flexibly,  part  time  or  re-training  for  a  new  job  so  they  can  be 
home  based — all  strategies  that  were  traditionally  a  woman's 
domain. 

"This  continued  shifting  of  roles  is  exciting  to  follow 
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because  it  means  that  gender  is  not  so  determinant  in  the 
choices  that  women  and  men  make  about  work-family  bal- 
ance," explains  Doucet.  "There  is  still  a  strong  gendering 
of  these  spheres  but  it  is  lessening,  in  my  view,  with  each 
passing  year." 

But  even  though  an  increasing  number  of  men  are  em- 
barking on  a  full-time  foray  into  the  estrogen-filled  world 
of  diaper  changing  and  play  groups  they  are  still  a  distinct 
minority.  And,  according  to  Pychyl,  gaining  acceptance  in 
the  wider  community  sometimes  isn't  so  easy. 

"When  I  go  to  yoga  with  my  daughter,  I'm  left  out  of  con- 
versations because  I  don't  fit  in  the  same  way.  I  have  to  really 
make  an  effort,  and  even  then  you  can  see  the  reluctance,"  says 
Pychyl.  "But  slowly  and  surely  the  women  at  the  play  groups 
or  yoga  see  I'm  doing  what  they're  doing  which  is  parenting." 

Doucet  has  interviewed  over  a  hundred  stay-at-home 
dads  and  this  reticence  was  a  recurring  theme.  "Parenting  is 
a  mother-led  dance;  from  the  time  the  child  is  born,  women 
are  expected  to  be  the  primary  caregiver  or  guiding  the  fa- 
ther," says  Doucet. 

And  when  the  mother  is  out  of  the  picture,  the  father  as  the 
primary  caregiver  is  viewed  differently  and  even  unfairly. 

One  of  the  dads  Doucet  interviewed  tells  a  story  of  how 
he  went  to  his  daughter's  school  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
see  how  she  did  on  a  test.  "All  the  girls  came  running  over 
and  the  teacher  came  over  because  she  had  to  see  who  this 
strange  man  was.  And  the  dad  said  that  wouldn't  have  hap- 
pened if  it  was  a  woman  in  that  scenario." 

Doucet  says  there  are  times  when  just  having  a  male  body 
matters.  But  thanks  in  part  to  parents  like  Pychyl,  attitudes 
are  changing. 

"Apart  from  breast  feeding  there  is  nothing  that  I  can't  do 
in  terms  of  parenting,"  insists  Pychyl.  "The  key  thing  is  I  have 
to  be  just  as  responsible  too.  It's  not  daddy  'babysitting'  our 
kids,  we  share  the  responsibility  of  primary  caregiver." 

So  can  men  mother?  Doucet  says  when  a  male  does  the  job 
it  is  mothering  if  necessary,  but  not  necessarily  mothering. 

"If  we  call  it  mothering  we  miss  some  of  the  unique  quali- 
ties that  men  bring  to  parenting,"  says  Doucet.  "Overall  I 
have  argued  in  my  book  that  fathers  tend  to  promote  inde- 
pendence, autonomy  and  risk  taking  more  than  mothers." 

And  while  a  mother  and  father  may  raise  a  child  differ- 
ently, Pychyl  says  the  most  important  thing  is  that  he  and 
his  wife  have  equal  input. 

"Our  lives  constantly  intersect,  it's  not  separate  lives,  it's 
shared.  And  we're  dancing  through  all  of  it."B 


Bryan  Mullan,  BJ/OO,  is  a  senior  producer  with  Global  Na- 
tional with  Kevin  Newman  in  Ottawa. 


Andrea  Doucet,  professor,  department  of  sociology  and  anthropology,  says 
parenting  roles  are  changing  and  more  mothers  take  on  the  role  of  primary 
breadwinner,  while  more  fathers  are  in  the  role  of  stay-at-home  parent. 
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Schoolyard  for  grownups 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 

The  cast  of  characters  doesn't  change  much  from  the 
schoolyard  to  the  office.  There  are  best  friends,  ro- 
mances, cliques,  bullying  and  ostracizing  in  both 
settings.  And  just  as  the  relationships  we  experienced  on 
the  playground  had  a  profound  impact  on  our  lives,  so  too 
do  the  relationships  we  develop  at  work. 

Do  you  have  a  best  friend  at  work?  A  simple  enough  ques- 
tion, and  according  to  Steven  Murphy,  associate  professor  of 
organizational  behaviour  in  the  Sprott  School  of  Business,  the 
answer  could  have  an  impact  on  a  company's  bottom  line. 

"Relationships  in  the  workplace  play  important  roles  in 
how  we  navigate  the  terrain  of  our  daily  lives,"  explains 
Murphy,  BCom/93,  MMS/95,  PhD/00.  "Those  workplace  dy- 
namics can  have  very  big  repercussions  in  our  lives." 


You  might  not  think  about  it,  or  like  to  think  about  it, 
but  in  reality  you  spend  more  waking  hours  at  work  with 
co-workers  than  you  do  at  home  with  family  and  friends. 
Thinking  in  those  terms  helps  clarify  just  how  important 
our  work  relationships  are. 

"The  notion  is  that  work  is  work.  But  given  the  amount 
of  time  we  spend  at  the  workplace  you  can't  undervalue  the 
importance  of  having  friends  there,"  explains  Murphy.  "If 
you  don't  have  a  friend,  someone  to  talk  to,  confide  in,  laugh 
with,  that  makes  a  big  difference." 

It's  natural  to  think  that  productivity  and  bottom  lines 
would  be  negatively  affected  by  procrastination,  chit  chat, 
jokes  and  story  telling,  but  that's  not  necessarily  the  case, 
says  Murphy.  "If  you're  having  good  conversations  and  feel 
energized  you  may  be  more  likely  to  go  back  to  work  and 
focus.  It  helps  our  state  of  mind,  well  being — we  feel  more 
grounded  and  talk  through  problems." 

It's  a  balancing  act  for  many  organizations  as  there  is  the 
fear  that  employees  will  socialize  too  much  and  not  work. 
But  according  to  Murphy,  if  approached  in  a  professional 
manner,  productivity  can  actually  increase  if  a  healthy  bal- 
ance is  reached. 

"Starting  in  the  1930s  we  realized  that  there  was  a  link 
between  the  happy  worker  and  the  productive  worker,"  ex- 
plains Murphy.  "The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  happier 
workers  tend  to  be  more  productive." 

And  while  organizations  can't  change  personality  predis- 
positions, they  can  control  the  work  environment — both  the 
positive  and  negative  elements.  "That  becomes  important  as 


soon  as  organizations  realize  it  affects  their  bottom  line," 
says  Murphy. 

One  such  negative  element  that  is  starting  to  get  noticed, 
but  not  as  much  as  it  should,  is  workplace  bullying.  Work- 
place bullying  takes  many  forms:  rolling  of  the  eyes,  sar- 
casm, stealing  ideas,  verbal  attacks,  shunning,  ostracism 
and  even  physical  violence. 

"Physical  violence  and  the  threat  of  violence  tend  to  be 
rare,  but  not  as  rare  as  we  would  like,"  explains  Murphy. 
"Mental  forms  like  ostracism  and  ignoring  people  and 
treating  people  like  they  are  not  there  are  more  common. 
As  a  consultant,  I  have  seen  people  get  ignored  for  an  entire 
day  and  have  no  one  acknowledge  them." 

Needless  to  say,  this  can  be  destructive  to  an  organi- 

Ization  and  its  employees.  According  to 
Murphy  these  behaviours  have  always 
been  in  us.  "For  most,  this  is  learned  be- 
haviour— from  early  socialization  right 
up  to  entering  the  work  world — that  sim- 
ply gets  modeled  into  different  forms," 
he  says. 

While  these  behaviours  have  evolved  from  our  days  at  the 
schoolyard,  the  scenarios  play  out  in  similar  manners  and 
in  many  cases  this  negativity  can  seep  into  non-work  life. 

"It  can  play  a  really  big  role  outside  of  our  work  lives — the 
notion  that  we  can  somehow  compartmentalize  our  lives 
into  our  work  and  home  lives  is  false,"  explains  Murphy. 
"The  lines  are  more  blurred  than  ever  because  of  technol- 
ogy like  BlackBerrys  and  email.  We  are  constantly  connect- 
ed and  reminded  of  the  world  we  left  behind  at  work.  As  a 
result,  if  you're  in  a  situation  that  is  highly  negative,  you're 
being  reminded  of  that  and  carrying  it  around  almost  24/7. 
You're  not  leaving  it  at  the  office." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  type  of  pattern  can  be 
detrimental  to  an  individual's  health,  work  and  productiv- 
ity and  the  organization's  bottom  line.  That's  why  it's  so 
surprising  to  Murphy  that  this  issue  isn't  addressed  with 
more  frequency  in  Canada.  Especially  when  considering 
the  flip  side:  positive  relationships  also  seep  into  our  non- 
work  lives,  leading  to  people  going  home  happy  and  ener- 
gized, and  coming  back  to  work  happy  and  energized.  Who 
wouldn't  want  a  department  full  of  happy,  energized  and 
fulfilled — not  to  mention  productive — employees? 

"You  can  never  remove  all  negative  behaviour  from  an 
organization  because  people  will  always  look  out  for  self- 
interest,"  says  Murphy.  "Having  said  that,  there  are  many 
things  you  can  do  to  create  a  positive  culture  and  minimize 
destructive  behaviour — especially  those  behaviours  that 
are  ruining  people's  lives  emotionally  and  physically,  and 
harming  bottom  lines."  ■ 


{The  notion  is  that  work  is  work.  But  given  the 
amount  of  time  we  spend  at  the  workplace 
you  can't  undervalue  the  importance  of  having 
friends  there. 
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Cam  Herold,  BA/88,  former  chief  operating  officer  of  1  -800-GOT- 
JUNK,  is  the  founder  and  owner  of  BackPocket  COO,  and  execu- 
tive vice-president  for  corporate  development  of  Fairway  Divorce. 


Parting  company 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Entrepreneur  extraordinaire  Cam  Herold,  BA/88,  loves 
what  he  does  but  one  of  his  latest  ventures  caters  to 
people  who  have  fallen  out  of  that  state  of  bliss. 

Fairway  Divorce  is  billed  as  the  friendlier  way  to  split, 
making  divorce  as  positive  an  experience  as  possible, 
avoiding  the  sometimes  spiraling  escalation  involving  ac- 
rimony, children  and  huge  lawyers'  fees. 

Herold  is  Fairway's  executive  vice-president  for  corpo- 
rate development,  responsible  for  turning  the  small  com- 
pany that  started  in  Calgary  into  a  nationwide  franchise 
operation.  "I  saw  a  chance  to  help  save  children  from  the 
current  messiness  of  divorce.  We're  focused  on  ensuring 
that  their  needs  and  emotions  are  met  first  and  foremost 
in  the  process.  Where  we  also  differ  from  the  traditional 
legal  route  is  that  we  offer  fixed  fees  with  no  surprises, 
and  educational  courses  where  we  help  clients  better  un- 
derstand how  to  exit  from  the  divorce  and  better  take  care 
of  the  children  they  love." 

In  2008  Herold  expects  they  will  sell  all  of  the  franchise  ter- 
ritories in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  followed  by  expan- 
sion next  year  to  Ontario  and  the  rest  of  Canada,  and  then  in 
2010  to  the  United  States.  "Essentially  by  expanding  rapidly 


CLASS  NOTES 

1960s 

Gail  Cook-Bennett,  BA/61,  BAHons/62,  was  ap- 
pointed chairwoman  of  Manulife  Financial. 

Bob  Fairweather,  BA/66,  finally  decided  to  retire 
after  a  career  spanning  42  years  spent  in  Asia 
and  Vancouver.  Most  recently  he  was  president 
of  the  International  Financial  Centre.  Bob  will  re- 
main active  after  retirement  serving  on  a  number 
of  boards. 

1970s 

David  Watkins,  MSc/73,  was  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Canplats  Resources 
Corporation. 

Russel  Zinn,  BA/73,  MA/76,  a  partner  in  the  Ot- 
tawa law  firm  of  Ogilvy  Renault  LLP,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Canada. 

John  Lawlor,  BEng/72,  MEng/74,  joined  Al- 
len-Vanguard Corporation  as  vice-president  of 


corporate  relations. 

Nicholas  LePan,  BAHons/73,  joined  the  CIBC 
board  of  directors. 


Terry  Christoff, 
BArch/75,  and  his 

wife  Marina  have  been 
selected  as  Region  K 
(encompasses  MB,  ON, 
and  QC)  Couple  of  the 
Year  for  the  Gold  Wing 
Road  Riders  Associa- 
tion. They  will  partici- 
pate in  the  International 


Couple  of  the  Year  selection  in  Greenville,  South 
Carolina  on  July  2,  2008. 

John  Jardine,  BCom/75,  was  appointed  chief 
financial  officer  of  Ryland  Oil  Corp. 

Peter  Nares,  BA/76,  was  selected  by  Ashoka  as 
a  senior  fellow  for  his  innovative  work  in  socio- 
economic development  in  Canada. 

Steve  Lucken,  BScHons/77,  elected  to  take  early 
retirement  in  the  summer  of  2007  after  spending 


25  years  with  Scotiabank  in  increasingly  senior 
roles.  He  is  planning  to  remain  in  Toronto  and 
travel  extensively. 

Michael  Rose,  BJ/79,  is  living  and  working  in 
Sydney,  Australia.  He  owns  and  operates  a  com- 
munications consultancy  company,  Global  Com- 
munication Associates.  Previously,  he  was  chief 
of  communication  and  publications  for  Interpol  in 
Lyon,  France. 

Dean  Ennes,  MA/79,  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  International  Trade  Association  of 
Greater  Chicago.  Dean  manages  Ennes  Interna- 
tional, a  consultancy  focused  on  the  planning  and 
financing  of  infrastructure  projects  in  developing 
countries.  Dean  lives  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

David  Morrish,  BAHons/79,  was  appointed 
executive  vice-president,  connected  digital  solu- 
tions, of  Best  Buy. 

1980s 

Tim  Granger,  BEng/80,  assumes  the  role  of  chief 
operating  officer  at  TAQA  North. 
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Where  we  also  differ  from  the  traditional  legal  route  is  that 
we  offer  fixed  fees  with  no  surprises,  and  educational  courses 
where  we  help  clients  better  understand  how  to  exit  from  the 
divorce  and  better  take  care  of  the  children  they  love. 


via  franchising  we're  changing  the  way  divorce  happens." 

These  days  Herold  is  helping  people  lighten  their  bag- 
gage load  post-marriage,  but  his  path  to  fame  and  fortune 
was  growing  a  company  that  was  also  known  for  lighten- 
ing loads.  ..albeit  through  junk  removal.  For  close  to  seven 
years,  Herold  was  chief  operating  officer  of  1-800-GOT- 
JUNK.  When  he  started,  annual  revenue  was  $2  million. 
By  the  time  Herold  left  in  2007,  the  company  had  gone 
international,  become  a  household  name  and  had  annual 
revenue  of  $125  million. 

Herold's  penchant  for  fathering  new  companies  began 
at  Carleton,  where  he  worked  with  the  founder  of  College 
Pro  Painters,  and  later  was  vice-president  for  an  auto  body 
chain  they  took  public.  He's  also  proud  of  having  been  the 
first  president  of  the  Acacia  fraternity,  some  20  years  ago, 
when  at  the  time  fraternities  were  new  to  Ottawa.  And  20 
years  later  Acacia  fraternities  and  sororities  are  still  going 
strong  in  Ottawa.  Herold's  connection  to  Acacia  is  strong 
too,  as  he  comes  to  Carleton  periodically  to  visit  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  he  helped  build. 

He  continues  to  multi-task:  besides  Fairway,  he  is  found- 
er and  owner  of  BackPocket  COO,  where  he  helps  like-mind- 


ed entrepreneurs  worldwide  achieve  hyper-growth.  "I  love 
helping  entrepreneurs  make  their  dreams  happen.  What  I 
do  is  help  build  great  cultures  and  environments  from  the 
inside  out.  I  give  leadership  and  management  advice,  train 
and  consult  with  management  teams."  He  also  travels  the 
world,  coaching  and  speaking  to  business  audiences. 

A  touchstone  of  his  thinking  is  what  he  calls  "my  paint- 
ed picture,"  a  visualization  technique  he  teaches  others.  "I 
paint  an  impression  of  how  I  want  my  business  to  look  in 
three  years,  then  I  reverse  engineer  that  and  build  it." 

One  reason  Herold,  a  husband  and  father  of  two  boys, 
founded  BackPocket  COO  was  the  realization  that  he  no 
longer  wanted  a  life  of  all  work,  no  play.  "I  had  a  ton  of 
years  really  working  hard.  I've  let  a  couple  of  business- 
es really  consume  me.  Now  I  realize  I  don't  want  any  one 
business  to  have  that  effect  on  me.  Instead  I  want  to  help 
others  while  not  being  tied  to  one  brand." 

A  case  where  "playing  the  field"  makes  good  business 
and  personal  sense.  ■ 


Alex  Wooley,  BA/89,  is  the  director  of  communications  and 
development  at  Intermedia  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Lorraine  Joynt,  BA/80,  joined  the  Durham  Fam- 
ily Court  Clinic  as  the  clinical  director. 

Ross  MacLeod,  BCom/82,  was  appointed  chief 
executive  officer  of  Zeligsoft  Inc. 

Mark  O'Neill,  BA/85,  director  general  of  the 
Canadian  War  Museum,  was  awarded  the  Tour- 
ism Partnership  of  the  Year  award  at  the  Ottawa 
Tourism  Awards. 

Michael  Wissell,  BCom/87,  was  promoted  to 
vice-president,  tactical  asset  allocation,  for  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Pension  Plan. 

Shaun  McEwan,  BCom/88,  was  named  chief 
financial  officer  at  Wi-LAN  Inc. 

Natalie  Morin,  BAHons/88,  was  named  one  of 
the  top  forty  under  40  by  the  Ottawa  Business 
Journal. 

Greg  McElheran,  BAHons/89,  was  named  chief 
executive  officer  of  Liquid  Computing. 

Mark  O'Dea,  BScHons/89,  joined  the  board  of 
directors  of  Dioro  Exploration  in  Australia  as  the 


non-executive  director. 

Arlene  M.  Roberts,  BAHons/89,  was  part  of  a 
contingent  of  volunteers  campaigning  for  Barack 
Obama  at  the  annual  West  Indian-American  Day 
Parade  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 

1990s 

Jacques  Poitras,  BJ/90,  MJ/91,  was  a  finalist  for 
the  National  Business  Book  Award  for  Beaver- 
brook:  A  Shattered  Legacy. 

Denis  Barbeau,  BEng/91,  was  named  one  of 
the  top  forty  under  40  by  the  Ottawa  Business 
Journal. 

Kimothy  Walker,  BJ/91,  was  named  one  of  the  top 

forty  under  40  by  the  Ottawa  Business  Journal. 

Bill  Wittur,  BAHons/91,  recently  moved  to 
London,  ON,  with  his  wife  Lisa  and  son  Mason. 
He  set  up  a  company  called  Bottree  Media 
Consulting  (bottree.com),  which  focuses  on 
internet  marketing,  PPC  search  strategies  and 
ecommerce. 

Chris  Dodunski,  BEng/92,  was  named  director 


of  North  American  sales  at  CryptoCard. 

Dean  Drevniok,  BEng/92,  was  named  one  of  the 
top  forty  under  40  by  the  Ottawa  Business  Journal. 

Fran  Odette,  MSW/93,  was  named  one  of 
Toronto's  YWCA  women  of  distinction. 

Aaron  Bradley,  BCom/94,  was  named  director 
of  marketing,  responsible  for  marketing  both 
Beyond  Managed  Services  franchise  opportuni- 
ties and  Connected  Office  service  offerings. 

Geoffrey  Eden,  CTESL/94,  was  named  one  of  the 
top  forty  under  40  by  the  Ottawa  Business  Journal. 

Blair  Patacairk,  BA/94,  was  named  one  of  the  top 

forty  under  40  by  the  Ottawa  Business  Journal. 

Henk  van  Leeuwen,  MJ/94,  and  his  wife,  Erin 
Casey,  left  Calgary  in  2007  for  Charlottetown, 
PEL  Henk  is  the  managing  editor  for  the  CBC  on 
PEL  Erin  ensures  seven-year-old  Marius  and  four- 
year-old  Beatrix  get  to  school  and  that  no  one  in 
the  family  misses  an  appointment  or  a  meal. 

Rebecca  Page  (nee  Jones),  BA/95,  is  breaking 
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In  memoriam:  Arthur  Kroeger  (1932-2008) 


Carleton  University  was  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  former  chancel- 
lor Arthur  Kroeger  on  May  9,  2008. 
Kroeger  was  a  remarkably  kind  soul 
who  cared  deeply  for  the  university 
and  its  students. 

Known  as  the  "dean  of  deputy  min- 
isters", Kroeger  was  a  public  servant 
of  singular  distinction,  having  held  the 
post  of  deputy  minister  for  numerous 
federal  ministries  from  1975  until  1992. 
He  was  the  university's  seventh  chancel- 
lor from  1993  to  2002,  following  which 
he  was  named  chancellor  emeritus. 

"Arthur  was  a  legendary  figure  at 
Carleton  University  who  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  our  entire  community,  and 
by  all  who  had  the  honour  to  know 
him  and  to  work  closely  with  him," 
says  Samy  Mahmoud,  Carleton's  presi- 
dent and  vice-chancellor  pro  tempore. 
"He  was  a  devoted  public  servant  and 
a  role  model  to  many  of  us  here  at  the 
university.  He  was  an  exceptional  man 
in  terms  of  his  wealth  of  knowledge, 
commitment  to  education  and  devo- 
tion to  humanity.  It  was  natural  for 
him  to  lead  by  example." 

In  1999,  the  university  created  the 
Arthur  Kroeger  College  of  Public  Af- 
fairs in  his  name.  The  college  seeks  to 
educate  students  according  to  the  ex- 
ample he  set. 


"Arthur  was  not  simply  the  namesake 
of  the  college,"  says  Christopher  Dornan, 
the  college's  director.  "He  was  its  animat- 
ing spirit  from  the  beginning.  He  was  in- 
volved in  all  aspects  of  college  life  and 
wanted  only  the  best  for  the  students, 
drawing  on  his  experience,  his  expertise 
and  his  astonishing  network  of  friends 
and  colleagues  for  their  benefit." 

Kroeger's  legacy  will  live  on  as  Car- 
leton University  and  his  family  will 
honour  his  memory  through  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Arthur  Kroeger  Memo- 
rial Award.  Donations  can  be  made 
to  the  scholarship  fund  in  his  name 
by  contacting  the  department  of  uni- 
versity advancement  at  613-520-2600, 
ext.  3636  or  online  at  carleton.ca/ 
kroegeraward. 


1932 

Born  into  a  farming  family  in  Alberta. 
1955 

Received  his  BA  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  and  went  on  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar. 
1958 

Joined  the  federal  Department  of 
External  Affairs  (served  in  Geneva,  New 
Delhi,  Washington  and  Ottawa). 


1989 

Received  the  Public  Service  Outstanding 

Achievement  Award. 

1989 

Made  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada. 
1992 

Retired  from  public  service,  but  remained 
as  engaged  and  energetic  as  ever. 
2000 

Promoted  to  companion  of  the  Order  of 
Canada. 


barriers  in  business  with  the  recent  award  of  her 
second  franchise.  Her  company,  Concierge  Home 
Services  {conciergehomeservices.com),  is  an 
award  winning  household  management  firm.  The 
new  office  serving  east  Ottawa  opened  in  April, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  locations  to  three. 

Travis  Gee,  BA/85,  BAHons/88,  MA/93, 
PhD/98,  recently  moved  out  of  private  industry 
to  academia,  accepting  a  post  in  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Queensland.  He 
recently  completed  a  visit  to  Germany,  where  he 
consulted  with  colleagues  at  a  palliative  care  unit 
in  Munich. 

Kim  Elliott,  MA/99,  became  the  publisher  of 
rabble. ca  in  2006. 


2000s 

Justin  Shimoon,  BEng/00,  was  named  one  of  the 
top  forty  under  40  by  the  Ottawa  Business  Journal. 

Sandra  Perez  Torres,  MA/02,  has  been  ap- 
pointed senior  market  analyst  for  Eastern 
Ontario  region,  Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation. 


Carla  Van  Delen,  BA/03,  recently  completed  her 
master  of  divinity  at  Queen's  Theological  College 
in  Kingston,  ON,  and  is  now  an  ordained  United 
Church  minister  serving  three  churches  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec. 

BIRTHS 

Carolyn  Sher,  BA/87,  and  her  husband  Robert 
Zelman  are  thrilled  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
beautiful  baby  girl  Sarah  Gillian  Rebecca  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  2008.  The  happy  family  lives  in  Montreal, 
QC,  where  Carolyn  works  for  Vision  2000  Travel. 


p&wwuuuj  ir;:  sr 

!   and  his  wife 
Alyson  Chapman 
welcomed  their 
..  .    long  awaited 
I   triplets — Kathryn 

Grace,  Peirce 
I   Andrew  and 
Charlie  Gordon  on  March  6,  2008.  Each  weighed 
almost  4lbs  at  birth.  Alyson  and  Andy  live  in 
Toronto  where  he  is  the  current  president  of  the 
Toronto  chapter  of  the  CUAA. 


delighted  with  her  "new  pet' 
family  is  living  in  Toronto. 


Cindy  McGlynn, 
BJ/91 ,  and  her  hus- 
band Peter  Gray  are 
pleased  to  announce 
the  birth  of  their 
second  daughter, 
Violet  Frances,  born 
October  5,  2007. 
Big  sister  Ruby  is 
The  busy  and  happy 


Jeff  Guest,  BA/90,  and  Carla  Guest,  BA/90, 
BAHons/92,  are  thrilled  to  announce  the  addi- 
tion of  Lauren  Tiernan  Ann  to  their  family,  a  sister 
for  Connor  (7)  and  Owen  (5).  Jeff  continues  to 
work  as  a  captain  with  the  Peterborough  Fire 
Department  and  Carla  is  a  senior  communica- 
tions specialist  with  Siemens. 

Amanda  Mullen,  BAHons/97,  MA/98,  and  her 

husband  Scott  Moon  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  birth  of  their  second  child,  Maggie  Jane,  a 
sister  to  Hanna. 
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Changing  faces  and  places  of  the  CUAA 

BY  KRIS  FOSTER 


Just  as  familiar  hangouts,  study  ar- 
eas and  buildings  on  Carleton's  cam- 
pus change,  so  does  the  association 
that  governs  Carleton's  110,000  grad- 
uates. 

Gerard  Buss,  BA/73,  who  has  led 
the  Carleton  University  Alumni  As- 
sociation (CUAA)  as  president  since 
2001,  recently  moved  into  the  role  of 
past-president.  In  addition  to  this 
role,  Buss  will  also  have  a  seat  on  the 
board  of  governors  at  Carleton — one 
of  two  positions  the  CUAA  has  on 
the  board.  Patrick  O'Reilly,  BCom/92, 
holds  the  other. 

Since  becoming  involved  with  the 
association  in  the  1980s,  Buss  has 
embodied  volunteerism,  setting  an 
example  for  fellow  volunteers,  stu- 
dents and  graduates  alike.  This  past 
May,  Buss  completed  his  mandate 
and  passed  the  torch  on  to  a  new 
generation  of  volunteer  leaders.  Two 
long-time  volunteers  of  the  CUAA — 
Micheline  McKay,  BA/83,  vice-presi- 
dent, branches,  and  Jennifer  Ingham, 
BA/89,  BAHons/92,  past-president— 
have  also  stepped  down  after  many 
years  of  service. 

"The  Carleton  community  is  grate- 
ful for  the  time  and  wisdom  these  se- 
nior executive  members  have  passed 
on  to  thousands  of  current  and  future 


Carleton  alumni,"  says  Nancy  Lynn, 
BA/91,  director  of  alumni  services. 

Jane  Gilbert,  BJ/80,  recently  named 
the  CUAA  2007  Volunteer  of  the  Year, 
moved  into  the  top  position  as  nation- 
al alumni  president  on  May  1.  Gilbert, 
who  has  been  involved  with  the  as- 
sociation for  more  than  17  years,  will 
be  leading  the  CUAA  during  a  time  of 
transition  as  more  changes  are  on  the 
horizon. 

Last  year  the  executive  council  of 
the  CUAA  saw  the  need  for  change — 
as  increases  in  alumni  involvement, 
engagement  and  activity  resulted  in 
the  growth  of  staffing,  volunteering 
and  programming  needs — and  struck 
a  governance  review  committee.  The 
committee  analyzed  the  structure  of 
the  association,  and  has  recommend- 
ed changes  to  the  executive  structure 
and  governance  policies  in  order  for 
the  CUAA  to  better  serve  the  univer- 
sity, its  alumni  and  its  network  of  vol- 
unteers. 

Recommendations  of  particular 
note,  to  be  reviewed  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  on  June  14,  2008,  are: 
the  association  reconfirms  its  mis- 
sion as  an  advisory  board  to  Carleton 
University;  the  CUAA  is  committed  to 
representing  the  interests  of  alumni 
to  the  university;  the  CUAA  is  com- 


mitted to  supporting  its  volunteers; 
the  CUAA  recognizes  the  importance 
of  connecting  with  current  Carleton 
University  students;  and  the  CUAA 
will  consider  providing  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  other  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Another  change  is  the  annual  gen- 
eral meeting  itself — now  taking  place 
in  June  rather  than  October.  It  has 
been  made  into  an  open  forum  that  all 
members  of  the  CUAA  are  welcome  to 
attend,  all  1 10,000  of  them. 

"We  are  very  lucky  to  receive  the 
time,  energy  and  insight  from  our  vol- 
unteers," says  Lynn.  "All  of  this  hap- 
pens because  of  alumni  who  believe 
in  giving  back  to  their  alma  mater 
and  providing  the  best  opportunities 
for  our  students." 

For  more  information  visit  alumni, 
carleton.  ca. 


CUAA  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

June  14,  2008  at  11:00  a.m. 
608  Robertson  Hall 
Carleton  University 

Join  fellow  alumni  at  the  first  open 
forum  session.  Register  online  at 
alumni,  carleton.  ca/events. 


t  -I' 


Steve  Desroches,  MA/00,  and  his  wife  Michelle 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their  sec- 
ond son  Bennett  Theo  Gillis.  Steve  is  the  former 
senior  resident  of  Dundas  House.  The  family 
resides  in  Ottawa. 


MARRIAGES 

Katie  Singleton,  BA/98,  and  Antony  Meredith 
were  married  in  Milton,  ON,  on  September  8, 
2007.  Katie  is  a  human  resources  specialist  for  a 
software  development  company.  The  couple  lives 
in  Burlington,  ON. 


Jonathan  Plett, 
BScHons/02,  married 
Krista  Lynn  Laugesen  on 
November  25,  2006.  Both 
are  currently  pursuing 
their  PhDs  at  Queen's 
University. 

Timothy  Pinet,  BEng/07, 
and  Monika  Kuhn, 
BEng/07,  were  married 
on  February  21,  2008  in 
Punta  Cana,  Dominican 
Republic.  The  couple  lives 
in  Ottawa,  ON,  where 
they  both  work  as  soft- 
ware engineers  at  Nortel. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Brock  Rankin  King,  BCom/55,  on  January  31,  2008. 
David  Ambridge,  BEng/63,  on  April  26,  2008. 
John  Jambor,  PhD/66,  on  January  18,  2008. 
Robert  Bruce  Bell,  BA/67,  on  February  13,  2008. 
Richard  Hansen,  BScHons/68,  on  January  6,  2008 
Edward  Kinsman,  BA/69,  on  April  8,  2008. 
Klaus  Decker,  DPA/73,  on  February  26,  2008. 
Brian  J.  Donahue,  BEng/78,  on  April  10,  2008. 
Ron  Crawley,  PhD/95,  on  March  27,  2008. 


Post  your  submission  online  today 
at  magazine. carleton. ca 
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Studying  at  the  graduate  level  is  a  very  different  kind 
of  experience. 

At  Carleton,  we  offer  over  100  graduate  programs  in  which  you  can  study  full- 
or  part-time. 

You  can  shape  your  own  education  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  program,  and  you 
can  work  towards  your  goals  by  custom-fitting  your  studies  to  your  interests. 

As  a  Carleton  graduate  student,  you  can  also  benefit  from  a  higher  level  of 
funding  —  this  year  alone,  2,265  Carleton  graduate  students  will  share 
$24.5  M  in  scholarships,  awards  and  other  funding. 

With  the  diversity  of  the  programs  we  offer,  we're  sure  we  have  something 
that's  right  for  you. 


www.gs.carleton.ca 


The  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies 
&  Research 


H  Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 
Canada's  Capital  University 


r .  _ 


EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED 
EVEN  AFTER  GRADUATION 


H  Carleton 

IP  UNIVERSITY 

BOOKSTORE 


University  Centre  •  613-520-3832 


www.carleton.bkstr.ca 


4b 


Receive  25%  off 
your  apparel  or  gift  purchase 
in-store  or  online  when  you  show 
your  Alumni  ID. 

*  Excludes  diploma  frames,  graduation  rings  and  gift  cards 


0936CB032708A 
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7.00fl  ahimni  calendar 


JUNE 

Spring  Convocation 

June  10-13 

Carleton  University,  Ottawa,  ON 

New  Grad  Welcome  Reception 

June  13 

Foundation  Restaurant,  Ottawa,  ON 

Carleton  University  Alumni  Association 
AGM 

June  14 

Carleton  University,  Ottawa,  ON 

All-Canada  University  Association 
Newseum  Museum  Tour  &  Dinner 

June  21 

Newseum  Museum,  Washington,  DC 

10th  Annual  Southern  Ontario  Alumni 
Reunion 

June  22 

Jericho  Park,  Vancouver,  BC 


Consulate  General  of  Canada  2nd  Annual 
Open  House  and  BBQ 

June  29 
Bellevue,  WA 

Canada  D'eh!  2008 

June  30 

Lan  Kwai  Fong,  Central,  Hong  Kong 

JULY 

CURBAA  Chapter 

2008  Seventh  Annual  Pat  O'Brien 

Golf  Classic 

July  7 

Canadian  Golf  and  Country  Club, 
Ashton,  ON 

Toronto  Chapter 
Rogers  Cup 

July  19-27 

Rexall  Centre,  Toronto,  ON 


DAN  MCINTYRE  RETIRES 
Dan  Mclntyre,  chancellor's  professor  in 
the  department  of  psychology,  has  been 
teaching  and  conducting  research  at  Car- 
leton University  for  nearly  40  years.  His  re- 
search has  been  acclaimed  and  recognized 
worldwide.  In  his  career  at  Carleton,  he  has 
taught  more  than  50,000  students  and  he 
has  been  consistently  rated  as  a  brilliant, 
passionate  and  engaging  teacher. 

On  July  1,  2008,  Mclntyre  will  retire.  Help 
us  celebrate  his  contributions  to  the  Car- 
leton community  by  taking  a  few  moments 
to  write  a  personal  message.  Visit  http:// 
edc. carleton. ca/dan  to  submit  your  mes- 
sage. All  messages  will  be  collected  and 
used  to  create  a  book  to  be  presented  at 
his  retirement  party. 


Visit  carleton. ca/alumni  and  click  on  Events 
for  more  information  on  upcoming  events. 


Capital 

k  Opportunity. 

k  Global 

fi&  Community. 

Ilk  Higher 

IT 


The  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies 
&  Research 


Students  and  professors  from  147  countries  have  chosen 
to  be  at  Carleton,  Canada's  capital  university. 

Our  community  of  international  scholars  and  researchers  from  around 
the  world  has  created  a  learning  environment  that  is  rich  in  diversity. 
This  diversity  fuels  new  ideas  and  concepts  that  form  the  basis  of  a 
truly  stimulating  graduate  education. 

Find  out  why  you  should  choose  to  study  in  our  global  community. 


Carleton 


www.gs.carleton.ca  Canada's  Capital  University 
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Introduction  and  Database  Indexes 


Ex  Libris 


We  are  pleased  to  present  a  listing  of  recent  books  by  graduates  of 
Carleton  University. 


Pipelines  in  Permafrost  and  Freezing  Ground:  Engineering  Resource  Library 
and  Database  Indexes 

By  Thomas  L.  White,  BAHons/90,  MSc/92,  PhD/96 

The  timely  release  of  the  14-volume  book  set  provides  engineers  and  geoscientists  working 
in  universities,  research  institutes,  corporations,  governments  and  regulatory  bodies  with 
an  in-depth  examination  of  the  interdependence  between  cold  climate  infrastructure  and 
the  behaviour  of  freezing  soils  and  permafrost-affected  soils.  It  highlights  the  challenges  of 
designing,  constructing  and  operating  a  chilled  gas  pipeline  in  permafrost-affected  terrain. 
White's  library  equips  the  user  to  better  evaluate  engineering  challenges  of  establishing 
new  buried  infrastructure  and  for  the  remediation  of  aging  infrastructure  comprised  of  oil 
and  gas  pipelines  and  buried  utilities  in  cities. 

A  portion  of  the  sales  is  funding  an  endowment  established  by  the  author  for  a  graduate  scholarship 
in  northern  research.  For  more  information  about  this  scholarship  go  to  gs. carleton. ca. 

Permafrost  Environmental  Consulting  (Ottawa)  2007;  permafrost. ca/products. html. 


Pipelines  in  Permafrost  and  Freezing  Ground 


ENGINEERING  RESOURCE  LIBRARY 
AND  DATABASE  INDEXES 


Thomas  L.  White,  PhD 


PERMAFR  ST 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSUITING  INC. 


Jung  Uncorked:  Rare  Vintages  from  the 
Cellar  of  Analytical  Psychology 

By  Daryl  Sharp,  BSc/56,  BJ/58 

A  celebration  of  the  Swiss  psychiatrist  C.G. 
Jung's  wide  range  of  interests.  Each  chapter 
presents  spirited  passages  from  an  essay  in 
one  volume  of  Jung's  Collected  Works,  with 
experiential  commentaries  on  their  psycho- 
logical and  contemporary  relevance.  The 
first  volume  explicates  and  comments  on 
extracts  from  essays  in  CW  vols.  1-9i.  Volume 
two  does  the  same  with  CW  vols.  9ii-18. 

Inner  City  Books  (Toronto)  2008;  $25;  in- 
nercitybooks.net 

Handwriting  Identification:  Facts  and 
Fundamentals 

By  Roy  A.  Huber,  BSc/59 

For  the  first  time  in  the  field  of  questioned 
document  examination,  here  is  a  book  that 
consolidates  the  pertinent  information  from 
published  and  unpublished  sources  that 
is  essential  to  the  expansion  of  a  practi- 
tioner's general  knowledge  of  handwriting 
identification.  The  book  takes  one  througn 
the  process  of  handwriting  identification 
in  a  very  orderly  and  logical  manner.  Each 
question  and  answer  gives  the  reader  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  subject  with  all 
the  pertinent  references. 

CRC  Press  (London)  1999;  $122.77 


STRANGERS 
AT  OUR  GATES 


Canadian  Immigration  and 
Immigration  Policy,  1540-2006 


Strangers  at  Our  Gates:  Canadian 
Immigration  and  Immigration  Policy, 
1540-2006 

By  Valerie  Knowles,  BJ/64 

In  this  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  history 
first  published  in  1992,  Knowles  describes 
the  different  kinds  of  immigrants  who  have 
settled  in  Canada,  and  the  immigration  poli- 
cies that  have  helped  to  define  the  character 
of  Canadian  immigrants  over  the  centuries. 
Key  policymakers  and  molders  of  public 
opinion  figure  prominently  in  this  colourful 
story,  as  does  the  role  played  by  racism. 

The  Dundurn  Group  (Toronto)  2007;  $19.99; 
dundurn.com 

Go  There  Now:  A  Boomer's  Guide  to 
Budget  Travel 

By  Don  Stewart,  BA/67 

Independent  solo  travel  can  be  just  as 
easy,  cheap  and  safe  for  people  in  their  50s 
and  60s  as  for  the  under- 30  backpacking 
generation.  Neither  travel  memoir  nor  des- 
tination-specific guidebook,  Go  There  Now 
provides  all  the  advice  an  armchair  traveler 
needs  to  make  it  real. 

Seaboard  Press  (Rockville,  MD)  2008;  $19.95; 
rockpublishing.com/GoThereNow.htm 

Captain  Alex  Maclean:  Jack  London's 
Sea  Wolf 

By  Don  MacGillivray,  BAHons/69 

Alex  MacLean  was  the  inspiration  for  the  ti- 
tle character,  Wolf  Larsen,  in  Jack  London's 
bestselling  novel,  The  Sea-Wolf.  Originally 
from  Cape  Breton,  MacLean  sailed  to  the 
Pacific  side  of  North  America  when  he  was 
just  21  and  worked  there  for  35  years  as  a 
sailor  and  sealer. 

UBC  Press  (Vancouver)  2008;  $85.00; 
ubcpress.ubc.ca 


THE  WOLF'S  HEAD 


Let  There  be  Light 

By  Robert  Nigel  Bell,  BA/91 

This  targeted  book  concentrates  on  soft- 
ware used  in  the  entertainment  lighting 
industry.  Bell's  first  lighting  designs  and 
software  were  crafted  while  working  at 
Alumni  Theatre.  Now,  his  software  is  used 
daily  around  the  world  including  Holly- 
wood, Broadway  and  the  West  End,  and 
has  been  awarded  both  a  Gemini  Award 
and  an  Emmy  Award  for  technical  merit. 

Entertainment  Technology  Press 
(Cambridge)  2004;  etbooks.co.uk 

The  Wolf's  Head:  Writing  Lake  Superior 

By  Peter  Unwin,  BJ/96 

From  the  earliest  European  records  to 
the  men  lost  in  her  freezing  waters,  Unwin 
records  the  stories  of  Lake  Superior  and 
the  people  who  have  determined  to  make 
it  their  home.  Unwin  lays  out  the  history 
of  the  lake,  illuminating  the  stories  of  the 
Ontonagon  Boulder,  the  dread  of  Mi- 
shipizheu,  the  maddening  determination  of 
voyageurs,  and  the  aching  loss  of  lives  on 
the  greatest  of  inland  seas. 

Cormorant  Books  (Toronto)  2008;  $20;  cor- 
morantbooks.com/titles/thewolfshead.htm 

Toko  Cicak:  A  Voyage  of  Self  Discovery 

By  Peter  Hodgins  Sr.,  BEng/52,  MEng/72 

The  Tambora  disaster  forms  the  setting  of 
the  exotic  novel  Toko  Cicak,  which  sketches 
the  enormity  of  the  1815  catastrophe 
against  which  a  remarkable  human  drama 
is  played  out,  necessarily  fictional  as  so 
little  was  ever  recorded  about  the  people 
of  Tambora — almost  all  of  them  lost,  along 
with  their  culture,  language  and  history. 

Baico  Publishing  (Ottawa)  2008 


Submit  your  Ex  Libris  notices  on  the 
web.  Visit  magazine. carleton.ca  and 
click  Submit  Class  Acts.  We'll  make 
you  famous! 
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University  Of  Health  Sciences  Antigua 

School  Of  Medicine 


Medical  School  to  the  World 

ADDRESSING  THE  NEEDS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENTS 


Program 

A 

40  month  program  (10 
trimesters  in  which  the 
entire  Basic  Sciences 
segment  are  done  in 
Antigua  or  affiliated  Basic 
Sciences  sites  in  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico  or  the  UK) 


1  st  trimester  taught  in  Antigua 

2nd  through  4th  trimesters  taught  in  Antigua  or  at 
affiliated  Basic  Sciences  sites  in  the  United  States, 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  UK. 

5th  trimester  at  hospitals  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Students  receive  comprehensive  review 
of  USMLE  in  preparation  for  the  examination 

6th  through  10th  trimesters  at  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico 

Instruction  is  in  English.  Faculty  members  are  bilingual 

Mobility  curriculum  allows  family  and  personal 
commitment  while  in  the  program  (UHSA  is  the  only 
institution  with  this  kind  of  program) 

At  a  time  like  this,  students  are  better  with  a  flexible 
mobile  curriculum 

Shortened  time  and  lower  cost  than  usual 


/  90  semester  hours  or  1 35  quarter  hours  of  credit  applicable  toward  a 
B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  is  the  minimal  requirement. 

/  2-  3  years  of  college  is  required.  However,  4  years  of  college  and  the 
baccalaureate  degree  are  also  recommended. 

/  No  preference  as  to  the  major  of  undergraduate  study. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HEALTH  SCIENCES  ANTIGUA  Requirements  for  Licensure  in: 

Sd-[OOL  C3F  jWEDICINE  usA:passai|parts°ftheusMLE-can^ 


Program 

B 

40  month  program  (10 
trimesters  of  which  4  weeks 
in  each  trimester  of  the  Basic 
Sciences  segment  are  done 
in  Antigua  or  affiliated  Basic 
Sciences  sites  in  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico  or  the  UK) 


Who 
can 

apply? 


For  further  information,  please  contact: 

UHSA  School  of  Medicine 

Admissions/Outreach  Office 
c/o  International  Medical  Student  Services 
650  Munoz  Rivera  Avenue,  Suite  304 
San  Juan,  PR  0091 8-41 12 
Tel:  1-787-753-0253  •  Fax:  1-787-753-0265 
Toll  Free:  1-866-719-0302 
admissions@uhsa.edu.ag  www.uhsa.ag 


•  UHSA  has  over  25  years  of  experience  in  providing  medical  education 

•  90%  pass  USMLE  on  their  first  attempt 

•  Affiliated  with  ACGME  US  teaching  hospitals 

•  On  campus  dorms,  cafeteria,  restaurant,  etc. 

•  Thousands  of  graduates  all  practicing  medicine  or  in  residency  in  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  the  world 

•  MCAT  is  not  required 

•  1 0  trimesters  to  complete  the  program 

•  No  culture  shock  with  reduced  travel  and  accommodation  expenses 


CAMPUS  LIFE 


Campus  love 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 


Between  Carleton's  66  years  of  history  and  its  1 1 0,000  alumni,  there  is  certainly  no  shortage  of  campus 
love  stories.  In  fact,  there  is  an  abundance  of  stories  that  exemplify  the  idyllic  romance  so  often 
portrayed  by  Hollywood.  We  have  whirlwind,  feet  sweeping,  love-at-first-sight  romance;  we  have  a 
love  story  for  the  ages,  spanning  more  than  five  decades;  we  found  love  that  takes  you  around  the 
world;  and  we  have  love  in  its  early  stages,  but  no  less  ablaze. 

No  doubt  love  is  in  the  air  on  Carleton's  campus,  always  has  been  and  always  will  be.  We  couldn't 
cover  all  the  stories,  and  we  are  positive  that  there  are  hundreds  (maybe  even  thousands)  of  stories 
about  alumni  in  love.  So,  if  you  have  a  tale  of  love  to  share,  send  it  to  magazine_editor@carleton.ca 
and  we  will  publish  it  online.  Share  the  love! 


Gail  Larose,  BAHons/69,  MA/70,  and  Ken  Larose,  BA/66 
Anniversary:  42 

Carleton  memory:  Meeting  each  other  back  stage  after  Gail's 
performance  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi. 


Douglas  Gillham,  BSc/55,  and  Elizabeth  Gillham,  BSc/55 
Anniversary:  52 

Carleton  memory:  Winning  the  grand  prize — a  romantic  dinner 
for  two — at  the  annual  toboggan  pull  on  the  canal. 


It  was  the  summer  of  1966  and  Gail  and  Ken  were  surprised 
it  took  so  long  to  meet  one  another,  especially  given  the 
number  of  Carleton  friends  they  had  in  common.  It's  under- 
standable though,  they  were  busy  studying — Ken  in  philos- 
ophy and  Gail  in  French.  On  their  first  date  they  travelled  to 
Montreal  to  see  a  French  film.  They  were  married  six  weeks 
later  as  time  was  of  the  essence — Ken  had  accepted  a  place 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  that  fall.  A  photo  of  their 
September  wedding  shows  long  hair  on  Ken  and  a  short 
wedding  dress  on  Gail — the  priest  described  it  as  his  first 
"hippie  ceremony."  Their  son  Christian,  BAHons/01,  MA/05, 
was  born  in  1976. 


Douglas  and  Elizabeth  (pictured  second  from  left  and  far 
right  respectively)  arrived  at  Carleton  in  1952 — Elizabeth  usu- 
ally caught  a  ride  to  campus  with  former  Carleton  president 
Claude  Bissell.  It  didn't  take  long  for  them  to  find  one  another 
as  classes  were  smaller  then — in  fact,  there  were  only  eight 
graduates  from  the  BSc  program  in  1955.  They  studied  geology, 
played  sports  (football  and  hockey  for  Douglas  and  basketball 
for  Elizabeth)  and  hung  out  with  students  and  professors  at 
the  legendary  Bytowne  and  the  one  cafeteria  that  was  on  cam- 
pus back  then.  They  had  a  wonderful  time  at  Carleton  and  have 
been  having  a  wonderful  time  together  ever  since,  with  52  years 
of  marriage,  four  children  and  1 1  grandchildren  to  show  for  it. 
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Keith  Sjogren,  BA/71  and  Dorothy  Sjogren 
Anniversary:  39 

Carleton  memory:  Rehearsing  until  midnight  with  an  essay  due 
the  next  day. 

The  summer  of  1968  was  a  busy  one  for  Keith  and  Dorothy:  they 
were  married,  had  a  quick  honeymoon  and  moved  to  Ottawa  so 
Keith  could  attend  Carleton.  New  to  the  city,  and  feeling  like  the 
only  married  couple  around,  the  Sjogrens  were  led  to  another  love: 
theatre.  Keith  took  centre  stage  with  the  Sock  'n'  Buskin  theatre 
group  and  Dorothy  spent  many  hours  behind  the  scenes — most 
importantly  coaching  the  lead  actor.  Theatre  made  adjusting  to 
university  life  in  a  new  city  much  easier  for  the  couple,  and  they 
made  friends  for  life.  After  graduation  they  worked  in  the  world 
of  financial  services  around  the  globe — California,  Iran,  London 
and  Singapore — before  settling  in  Toronto  in  1983.  You  never 
know  where  love  will  lead  you. .  .on  and  off  the  stage. 


Patrick  Cuenco,  BIB/04,  and  Adena  Oliver,  BCom/05 
Anniversary:  Engaged  on  February  14,  2008.  Getting  married 
on  May  16,  2009. 

Carleton  memory:  Spending  a  month  together  in  Chile  while  Pat- 
rick, to  complete  the  BIB  program,  spent  a  year  abroad  in  2003. 

Patrick  and  Adena  know  the  meaning  of  a  slow-burning  ro- 
mance. It  took  the  couple  a  few  meetings  before  sparks  flew: 
no  sparks  in  elementary  school;  a  few  sparks  while  attend- 
ing the  same  high  school;  a  lot  of  sparks  at  Canadian  Tire 
(Adena  a  cashier,  Patrick  a  customer);  and  while  at  Carleton, 
those  sparks  ignited  a  fire.  The  two  became  inseparable.  So 
much  so  that  Adena — to  avoid  a  mandatory  year-long  ex- 
change— transferred  out  of  the  bachelor  of  international 
business  program  into  finance.  Patrick  did  it  the  previous 
year;  two  years  apart  would  have  been  too  much.  Lucky  for 
them,  they  have  the  rest  of  their  lives  together. 


...WITH  A  MASTER'S  DEGREE  IN 
TECHNOLOGY  INNOVATION  MANAGEMENT! 

Develop  your  leadership  skills  in  the  management  of  innovation,  technology 
strategy,  new  product  development,  and  commercialization. 

If  you're  an  experienced  engineering  professional,  Carleton  offers  you  two 
graduate  programs  in  technology  innovation  management: 

■  Master  of  Engineering  (MEng)  is  a  web-based  degree  that  you  can  earn  from 
your  desktop  while  interacting  with  classmates,  professors  and  researchers. 

■  Master  of  Applied  Science  (MASc)  is  an  on-campus  research  degree 
with  small  classes  and  intense  student-supervisor  interaction. 

Apply  online  now  for  fall  2008!  www.carleton.ca/tim 
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May  divorce  be  with  you 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 

For  interest's  sake  I  decided  to  do 
a  quick  survey — nothing  statis- 
tically relevant,  mind  you — of 
friends,  family  and  co-workers  on 
what  they  believe  the  divorce  rate  is 
in  Canada.  The  numbers  were  tallied 
and  the  average  estimate  of  those  sur- 
veyed, surprising  or  not,  was  a  little 
below  50  per  cent.  Seems  quite  high, 
and  it  is.  It's  just  another  misconcep- 
tion about  marriage  and  divorce  ac- 
cording to  Roderick  Phillips,  professor 
in  the  department  of  history. 

"I  often  joke  that  half  of  marriages 
are  unhappy  and  the  other  half  get  di- 
vorced," laughs  Phillips,  who  specializes 
in  the  history  of  marriage  and  divorce. 

But  in  actuality,  Phillips  says  that 
only  about  one  in  three  marriages  in 
Canada  ends  in  divorce,  a  number 
significantly  lower  than  the  perceived 
rate  revealed  by  my  survey. 

"The  divorce  rate  has  been  pretty 
steady  for  the  last  number  of  years," 
explains  Phillips,  author  of  four  books 
on  the  history  of  divorce,  most  nota- 
bly Untying  the  Knot:  A  Short  History 
of  Divorce.  "But  as  far  as  marriage  is 
concerned,  there  are  significant  shifts 
and  trends.  For  one,  the  marriage  rate 
is  going  down,  slowly,  but  it  is  going 
down — more  people  are  either  not  mar- 
rying or  delaying  marriage." 

This  trend  is  supported  by  recent  sta- 
tistics from  Statistics  Canada:  in  2006, 
for  the  first  time  in  Canadian  history, 


unmarried  people  outnumbered  mar- 
ried by  a  score  of  51.5  per  cent  to  48.5 
per  cent.  That  might  explain  why  divorce 
rates  are  now  at  a  plateau  since  peaking 
in  the  1960s  and  1970s — but  it  certainly 
doesn't  explain  why  divorce  continues  to 
be  so  prevalent.  For  that  you  need  to  un- 


derstand the  motivation  for  marriage. 

Times  have  changed  and  the  reasons 
for  getting  married  are  not  as  clear  cut 
as  they  once  were.  "You  can  explain 
why  you  love  the  person  you  married, 
why  you  wanted  to  be  with  them  and 
build  a  home  and  a  family,  but  those 
are  not  explanations  of  why  you  mar- 
ried," says  Phillips.  "Everything  you 
can  do  in  marriage  you  can  do  out  of 
marriage.  So  why  do  people  marry?" 

For  some,  it  comes  down  to  reasons 
of  religion,  moral  conviction,  or  be- 
cause they  believe  that  children  should 
be  born  within  a  marriage. 

Others,  according  to  Phillips,  marry 
to  fix  problems.  "It  seems  that  people 
get  married  when  their  relationship  is 


going  wrong;  they  think  marriage  is  a 
fix,"  explains  Phillips.  "Marriage  can  be 
a  response  to  a  relationship  in  trouble, 
but  it's  not  a  good  one." 

The  truth  is  marriage  and  divorce  go 
hand  in  hand:  just  like  love  and  marriage, 
you  can't  have  one  without  the  other. 


"Divorce  is  now  part  of  the  marriage 
system,"  explains  Phillips.  "It  was  of- 
ten thought  to  be  outside  the  marriage 
system,  but  now  that  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  the  population  experiences  di- 
vorce it  has  become  normalized." 

So,  divorce  happens... albeit  for  a 
number  of  complex  reasons.  Phillips 
says  there  are  two  key  junctures  when 
marriages  tend  to  fall  apart.  "One  of 
them  is  between  five  and  ten  years — the 
seven-year  itch  is  pretty  accurate,"  says 
Phillips,  who  started  studying  the  histo- 
ry of  divorce  while  completing  his  doc- 
torate at  Oxford  in  the  1970s.  "The  other 
is  after  the  children  have  left  home,  the 
empty  nest  syndrome.  All  of  a  sudden 
there  are  no  children  to  act  as  a  buffer." 


f  Women  in  general  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick  1 
in  marriage  and  men  in  general  do  better.  The  life 
expectancy  of  married  men  is  higher  than  that  of 
unmarried  men  and  the  life  expectancy  of  married 
women  is  lower  than  the  life  expectancy  of 
unmarried  women.  So,  in  terms  of  simply  staying 
alive,  men  do  better  in  marriage  than  women. 
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The  reasons  for  divorce  are  as  diverse 
as  the  people  getting  divorced.  "In  gen- 
eral terms  people  get  divorced  because 
their  expectations  are  not  being  fulfilled 
in  financial,  emotional  or  behavioural 
terms,"  explains  Phillips.  "Expectations 
change  for  a  number  of  reasons  and  that 
puts  immense  strain  on  marriages.  Ear- 

A  LESS  COMMON  MARRIAGE? 
"I  think  to  a  large  extent  common-law 
is  replacing  marriage,"  says  Roderick 
Phillips,  professor  in  the  department  of 
history.  According  to  Statistics  Canada, 
in  2006  common-law  families  accounted 
for  1 5.5  per  cent  of  census  families — up 
from  7.2  per  cent  two  decades  ago. 
Whereas  married  families'  representation 
decreased  from  80.2  per  cent  to  68.6  per 
cent  over  that  same  time. 

"My  expectation  is  that  the  marriage 
rate  will  continue  to  go  down,"  explains 
Phillips.  "More  people  will  form  consen- 
sual relationships  and  partnerships  with- 
out getting  married.  But  marriage  isn't  in 
danger  of  disappearing  in  Canada." 


ly  generations  were  much  more  tolerant 
of  all  types  of  negative  conditions — fi- 
nancial, sexual,  emotional — because 
there  were  fewer  alternatives." 

Another  reason  is  the  nature  of  di- 
vorce itself — not  only  is  it  now  easier 
to  get  divorced,  but  societal  views  have 
changed  too.  "Divorces  used  to  be  seen 
as  a  moral  failure  and  now  they're  not. 
They  are  still  very  disruptive  and  trau- 
matic and  the  legal,  social  and  emo- 
tional issues  are  still  considerable, 
but  they  are  easier  now  than  ever." 

Individual  backgrounds,  according 
to  Phillips,  are  another  contributing 
factor  to  consider.  "Historically,  we 
tended  to  marry  those  with  similar 
backgrounds,  education,  class,  age. 
Now  it  is  more  common  that  those 
who  have  vastly  different  backgrounds 
get  married — and  those  relationships 
have  higher  divorce  rates.  You  could 
even  argue  that  same-sex  marriages 
are  more  traditional  because  of  the 
extra  point  of  similarity." 

So  what  does  the  historian  see  in  the 


future?  "Patterns  in  marriage,  family 
and  divorce  have  never  been  linear.  They 
have  always  fluctuated,"  says  Phillips. 
"Even  though  people  talk  about  the  end 
of  marriage  and  the  end  of  family  they 
have  been  around  for  an  awfully  long 
time.  We  have  a  tendency  to  think  that 
our  own  times  are  the  worst." 

And  if  there  is  one  thing  we  humans 
do,  it's  buck  trends — the  outlook  is 
made  even  foggier  when  considering 
unknowns  like  the  economy,  religion, 
gender  relationships  and  legislation. 
"It's  just  a  part  of  a  complex  society 
that's  tough  to  predict,"  says  Phillips. 

Phillips,  who  has  been  married  and 
divorced  three  times,  uses  himself  as 
an  example.  "People  go  into  marriage 
optimistically,  intending  to  stay  mar- 
ried for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  I've  been 
married  three  times  and  I  swear  each 
time  I  have  gone  in  with  that  intention," 
he  says  with  a  smile.  "You  could  say  I 
am  a  slow  learner,  or  you  could  say  I 
am  an  optimist.  Either  way,  I  can't  say  I 
wouldn't  marry  a  fourth  time."  ■ 
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Raven  feats  j| 

Team  accomplishments 

Five  Carleton  University  programs 
won  OUA  titles  in  the  2007-08  season: 
men's  basketball,  men's  water  polo, 
women's  water  polo,  women's  fencing 
foil  and  women's  sabre. 

The  Carleton  men's  ice  hockey  pro- 
gram posted  a  12-13-3  record — earn- 
ing 27  points  and  a  berth  in  the  post 
season.  It  was  the  first  OUA  expansion 
program  to  qualify  for  the  post-season 
tournament. 

The  women's  ice  hockey  program 
won  its  first  post-season  series  (2-0 
over  the  University  of  Ottawa)  earn- 
ing the  team  a  QSSF  silver  medal — the 
first  medal  in  the  program's  history. 

Both  the  men's  and  women's  soccer 
programs  at  Carleton  reached  the  OUA 
"Final  4"  tournaments — each  team, 
coincidentally,  lost  by  one  goal  in  the 
semi-finals. 

The  women's  basketball  team  at  Car- 
leton won  the  program's  first  ever  OUA 
post-season  game,  67-58  over  Queen's 
University,  to  advance  to  the  OUA  East 
"Final  4". 

Individual  accomplishments 
Zoltan  Csepregi,  men's  water  polo, 
was  named  the  MVP  of  the  2007  OUA 
Water  Polo  Championship  for  leading 
Carleton's  men  to  their  first  provin- 
cial title  in  the  30-year  history  of  the 
program.  Csepregi  led  Carleton  with 
8  post-season  goals  and  finished  the 
regular  season  with  23  goals.  The  psy- 
chology major  was  named  MVP  of  the 
men's  water  polo  program. 


Aaron  Doornekamp,  men's  basket- 
ball, led  the  Carleton  Ravens  to  a  per- 
fect 22-0  OUA  regular  season  and  was 
named  the  2008  OUA  and  CIS  Player 


of  the  Year.  Doornekamp,  in  his  fourth 
year  at  the  Sprott  School  of  Business, 
was  also  named  Carleton  University's 
Male  Athlete  of  the  Year.  Doornekamp 
is  a  member  of  Team  Canada's  roster 
trying  to  earn  a  berth  in  the  2008  Sum- 
mer Olympics  in  Beijing,  China. 

Nora  Draper,  women's  field  hockey, 
was  selected  as  the  2007-08  OUA  Gail 
Wilson  Award  nominee  for  outstand- 
ing community  service  to  the  Ottawa- 
Outaouais  community.  In  her  first  year 
of  a  master's  in  mass  communications, 
Draper  volunteered  her  time  to  coach, 
referee  and  help  grow  the  sport  of  field 
hockey  in  the  greater  community. 

Roberto  Gutierrez,  men's  soccer,  was 
named  a  first  team  OUA  all-star  and 
first  team  CIS  all-Canadian  for  leading 
the  men's  soccer  program  to  an  unde- 
feated OUA  East  regular  season  at  13- 
0-1. The  fourth-year  English  major  was 
the  backbone  of  the  Ravens'  defence 
that  allowed  a  stingy  seven  goals  in  14 
regular  season  matches. 

Kasia  Hart,  women's  water  polo,  led 
the  Ravens  to  their  second  consecutive 
OUA  provincial  title.  The  fourth-year 
humanities  student  was  named  the 
MVP  of  the  OUA  championship,  and 
is  the  fifth  Raven  to  receive  the  OUA 
Women  of  Influence  award.  Hart  also 
received  the  Outstanding  Graduating 
Female  Athlete  of  the  Year  award  from 
Carleton  University  for  her  overall 
achievements  in  the  pool  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Anna  Laurence,  women's  fencing, 
was  named  the  Maitre  Ken  Wood  Tro- 
phy recipient  as  the  top  female  foil 
fencer  for  2008.  The  political  science 
major  won  the  Individual  Foil  Cham- 
pionship and  helped  Carleton  win  the 
2008  OUA  gold  medal  in  foil.  Laurence 
won  the  prestigious  Ruth  Coe  Memo- 
rial Award  as  Carleton  University's  Fe- 
male Athlete  of  the  Year. 

Heather  Macdonald,  women's  swim- 
ming, qualified  for  the  CIS  National 
Championship  swim  meet  for  a  third 
time  in  her  four- year  Carleton  Univer- 
sity career.  Macdonald,  an  engineering 
major,  swam  the  50-metre  breaststroke 
in  a  time  of  34.63  seconds,  a  personal 
best  and  Carleton  female  record.  Mac- 
donald led  Carleton  to  133.5  points  at 
the  OUA  provincial  meet — the  highest 


SPORTS 
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point  total  the  program  has  earned  in 
a  decade. 

Kerri  Palmer,  women's  ice  hockey,  was 
selected  as  a  QSSF  first  team  and  CIS 
second  team  all-star.  Palmer,  a  third- 
year  arts  major,  led  the  Ravens  in  scoring 
with  nine  points — it  was  fitting  that  she 
scored  the  winning  goal  in  the  four-pe- 
riod overtime  elimination  game  against 
the  University  of  Ottawa  in  the  QSSF 
semi-final  series  this  past  February. 

Ben  Riley,  men's  fencing,  is  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Schwende-Tully  and 
Tully  trophies  for  a  second  consecu- 
tive year.  These  awards,  respectively, 
are  for  the  top  sabre  fencer  in  the  OUA 
and  for  sportsmanship  in  the  OUA. 
Currently  in  his  second  year  of  civil 
engineering,  Riley  won  the  Individual 
OUA  Sabre  Championship  and  helped 
the  Ravens  to  a  silver  medal  in  the  sa- 
bre provincials. 

Alana  Thomas,  women's  Nordic  ski, 
won  seven  OUA  medals  in  seven  races 
during  the  2008  OUA  regular  and  post 
seasons.  The  second-year  economics 
major  was  named  an  OUA  all-star  and 
helped  the  women's  program  earn  a 
provincial  bronze  medal  at  the  2008 
OUA  Championships. 

Stuart  Turnbull,  men's  basketball, 
was  a  key  member  of  the  Ravens  run 
during  OUA  regular  and  post  seasons. 
Turnbull  led  Carleton  in  scoring  with 
351  points  (16  points  per  game  aver- 
age). The  business  major  was  named 
co-MVP  (with  Aaron  Doornekamp)  of 
the  2008  men's  basketball  team  and 
was  named  to  the  first  team  OUA  East 
all-stars. 
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WORLDWIDE 


The  absence  of  love 


At  the  mention  of  the  word  "love", 
the  collective  human  psyche  of 
the  21st  century  conjures  up  images  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  bloom  of 
health,  romantic  picnics  on  top  of  the 
world,  sinfully  delicious  melt-in-your- 
mouth  chocolates,  red  roses,  candle-lit 
dinners  and  sunsets  in  paradise — all 
of  this,  of  course,  leading  to  a  fairy- 
tale ending. 

In  contrast,  the  reality  in  Kenya 
since  December  2007  has  been  vast- 
ly different:  political  rhetoric  and  a 
flawed  general  election  opened  the 
floodgates  of  violence  and  hatred — 
anything  but  a  fairy  tale.  The  deluge  of 
hatred  was  so  violent  that  the  country 
was  drenched  in  the  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent— while  political  kingpins  con- 
tinued with  their  chest  thumping  and 
grandstanding. 

In  this  environment  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  see  universal  love. 

And  while  thinking  about  this  issue's 
theme  of  love,  and  all  that  word  could 
encompass,  I  needed  help  and  had  to 
ransack  my  library  in  search  of  books 
on  the  subject.  Wisdom  found  in  reli- 
gion and  philosophy  helped  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  subject.  Although  the 
learning  process  continues,  I  have  al- 
ready re-discovered  that  romance  is  a 


very  insignificant  (and  short-lived)  part 
of  love  and  that  love  is  not  an  emotion, 
but  rather  the  sum  of  the  individual 
actions  that  result  in  the  harmonious 
relationship  between  that  person  and 
the  universe. 

Broadly  speaking  this  is  the  Chris- 
tian definition  of  love,  as  eloquently 
spelled  out  in  the  2005  encyclical  let- 
ter by  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  Deus  Caritas 
Est  (God  is  Love).  If,  as  some  philoso- 
phers claim,  there  is  no  evil  but  rather 
the  absence  of  good;  no  darkness  but 
rather  the  absence  of  light;  then  what 
we  in  Kenya  have  witnessed  since  the 
general  election  has  been  the  definite 
absence  of  light,  good  and  love — a  love 
that  is  unconditional  and  all-inclu- 
sive— a  love  that  is  blind  to  regional, 
ethnic  and  socio-economic  differenc- 
es. Surprising  considering  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  Kenyan  population  profess- 
es to  be  of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  fact,  the  junction  of  Uhuru  High- 
way and  University  Way  in  Nairobi  is 
referred  to  as  "God's  Corner",  because 
four  houses  of  God  are  strategically 
placed  around  it:  a  Catholic  chapel,  an 
Anglican  cathedral,  a  Protestant  church 
and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  It  would  seem 
that  as  a  society  we  enjoyed  peace  and 
stability  for  so  long  that  we  forgot  that 


it  was  a  result  of  a  constant  labour  of 
love;  we  became  so  engrossed  in  the 
individual  details  of  our  lives  that  we 
lost  sight  of  the  call  to  love  our  neigh- 
bours as  we  love  ourselves. 

Certainly,  it  can  be  said  that  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  appreciate  or  rec- 
ognize love  until  it  is  gone. 

All  it  took  was  one  moment  of  mad- 
ness. The  post-election  violence  has 
erased  the  memory  of  peace  and  love 
in  Kenya.  In  one  moment  of  madness 
the  delicate  balance  of  co-existence 
was  lost.  The  immediate  cost  has  been 
thousands  of  lives,  and  many  more 
thousands  of  people  displaced — not 
to  mention  the  billions  of  dollars  lost 
in  trade  and  business.  The  long-term 
costs  are  incalculable.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  children  who  have  been  trau- 
matized for  life.  But  out  of  this  we 
have  a  valuable  lesson  to  share  with 
the  rest  of  the  world:  all  other  defini- 
tions of  love  are  utterly  meaningless 
in  the  absence  of  unconditional  and 
all-inclusive  love  of  one  another.  ■ 


Esther  Mbithi,  MA/93,  is  a  member  of 
the  editorial  advisory  committee  of 
Carleton  University  Magazine.  Residing 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  Mbithi  is  our  com- 
mittee's first  international  member. 
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The  -future  is  his  to  create. 

Ano(  ywrs  to  protect. 


ALUMNI    TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE 


The  need  for  life  insurance  is  one  of  life's  most  important  lessons. 

Whatever  life  brings,  make  sure  the  people  who  count  on 
you  will  be  well  taken  care  of.  With  your  Alumni  Term  Life 
Insurance  plan,  you  may  give  your  loved  ones  the  financial 
security  to  continue  living  the  life  you  dreamed  of  for  them, 
no  matter  what. 

What  will  life  teach  you? 


HE  Manulife  Financial 


Underwritten  by  The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 


manulife.com/carletonmag       fl""!0  T  1  °!  ? 

$1,000  gift  cards! 


In  volatile  markets,  your  investment 
plan  needs  a  solid  foundation 


Clearsight  introduces  Hartford  DCA  Advantage  Program 
for  Carleton  University  alumni 

Hartford  Dollar  Cost  Averaging  (DCA)  Advantage  Program  from 
Hartford  Investments  is  a  unique  investment  solution  designed  to  reduce 
market  volatility  risk  and  pay  you  interest  on  money  waiting  to  be  invested. 
No  other  DCA  program  provides  this  advantage. 

Your  house  wasn't  built  in  a  day...  and  your  portfolio  shouldn't  be  either. 

Contact  us  today  to  learn  more  about  the  Clearsight  Investment  Program  from 
Wellington  West  and  Hartford  DCA  Advantage  Program. 

Visit  clearsight. ca/carleton 
1.877.464.6104 


Th  e  _ 

Hartford 

Investments  Canada 


The  Clearsight  Investment  Program  is  available  through  (1)  Wellington  West  Capital  Inc.,  and  (2)  Wellington  West  Financial  Services  Inc.,  a  member  of 
the  Mutual  Fund  Dealers  Association  of  Canada. 

Paid  for  in  part  by  Hartford  Investments  Canada  Corp.  and  Clearsight  Inc.  Continuous  or  periodic  investment  plans  neither  assure  a  profit  nor  protect 
against  loss  in  declining  markets.  Because  dollar  cost  averaging  involves  continuous  investing  regardless  of  fluctuating  price  levels,  you  should 
carefully  consider  your  financial  ability  to  continue  investing  through  periods  of  fluctuating  prices.  Please  see  the  prospectus  for  full  Dollar  Cost 
Averaging  Advantage  Program  details.  Commissions,  trailing  commissions,  management  fees,  and  expenses  all  may  be  associated  with  mutual  fund 
investments.  Please  read  the  prospectus  before  investing  which  is  available  from  your  investment  professional  or  Hartford  Investments  Canada  Corp. 
Mutual  funds  are  not  guaranteed,  their  values  change  frequently  and  past  performance  may  not  be  repeated. 


